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CHAPTER V. (Continued.) 


“ Listen to me, Mrs. Bolding,” said Colonel Stack- 
house, speaking in low, passionate tones. “I love 
you, and will worship you, if you will but deign to 
smile upon me. I have fortune, and I have worldly 
position; and I can give you a splendid home, and 
every luxury you can name: while, to your child, I 
will be more than a father, more than——” 

“Stop, Colonel Stackhouse!” Annie cried, in a 
hoarse voice. “I have listened to you too long. 
You have probed my feelings to the very quick ; 
for the love of heaven be merciful to me, and tor- 
ture them no more !” 

Her clasped hands were raised in supplication, 


and her voice, hoarse at first, as she proceeded, had | 


broken into heavy, convulsive sobs. 

“Will you never listen to me?” he asked, with 
an almost wild earnestness. 

“ Never, Colonel Stackhouse !” she replied firmly. 

“ Never ?” he echoed, changing colour. 

“ Never!” confirmed she. “Cease to importune 
me further on this insulting subject,” she added, 
with modest, womanly dignity. 

“ Beware, Mrs. Bolding,” he said, in warning 
tones; “beware how you thwart me! A love like 
this of mine is no common love; it is an overwhelm- 
ing and consuming passion, that must and shall have 
a meet return! J will force you to love me!” he 
added, in a loud whisper. 

“T will seek the protection of the captain of the 
ship,” she said, resolutely calming herself. 

He knitted his brows, and clenched his hands. 

“ And if I find I cannot claim that, I will confine 
myself to my state-room for the remainder of the 
voyage,” she added, still more resolutely. 
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THE FATE OF THE CANNIBAL, 


“You will repent this obstinacy of yours, by- 
and-by, Mrs. Bolding,” he bitterly returned. 

“TI can never repent acting rightly, Colonel Staci- 
house,” she calmly replied. 

“ We shall see, Mrs. Bolding !” he hissed, from be- 
tween his closed teeth. 

Annie shuddered involuntarily: a sickening s-a- 
sation was stealing over her; and she felt ready tc 
swoon again. 

Oh, how she feared this man! Even while s+ 
braved him she was oppressed with a score of app. c- 
hensions. She had a presentiment that, in sure 
way or other, he would be connected with the 
events of her future life, that he would bring some 
huge calamity on her or hers; and she felt that, on 
her part, it would be wiser, perhaps, to propitiate 
his favour, than to arouse his anger in any way. 

But there would be danger for Annie even ir 
this man’s friendship, just as much danger as in hie 
enmity ; yes, whichever way she turned, he would 
be her rock a-head, her maelstrom. 
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“Remember, Mrs. Bolding,” said Colonel Stack- 
house, after a pause of some few moments, “ remem- 
ber, that / will force you to love me! I have sworn 
that you shall be mine, and I am not the man to 
break an oath.” 

She made him no reply; nor did she attempt to 
quit her seat. She was trying to hear all he had to 
say—to hear it all with calmness and fortitude. 

Presently Colonel Stackhouse rose, and without 
uttering another word, abruptly walked away. 

Annie drew a long breath, and pressed her hands 
upon her heart, which was futtering like a fright- 
ened bird. 

“Great heaven!” prayed she, within herself— 
“great heaven, do Thou assist me! Protect me 
from this wan! Protect me and my child from all 
evil!” 

Meantime the Colonel was leaning over the side 
of tle ship, in moody musings rapt. There was 

mischief in his thoughts—wicked mischief. He was 
“weaving a dark plan—a darker than which none but 
a@ fiendish brain could ever have devised. 

At this moment Colonel Stackhouse’s handsome 
face looked absolutely satanic. His finely chiselled 
lips were firmly closed; his nostrils were dilated; 
his broad brow was all knitted; and his eyes gieam- 
ing with a cruel brightness, There was a savage 
expression in bis every feature; an expression of 
maliznant ferocity, such as might be seen in a 
hungry wolf, or a bloodhound when scenting his 

rey. 

Colonel Stackhouse’s hands were tightly locked 
together, so tightly, indeed, that his fingers fairly 
ached under the pressure. 

“T will do it, if she still continue obstinate!” he 
cried, within himself. “ Yes, I will do it, though I 
peril both life and soulin the act! She cannot escape 
me then ; no, no; then, if only for a brief space, she 
will be all my own!” 

And the Colonel gazed into the deep waters, still 
following the train of his wicked thoughts, and the 
wind rose, the sails swelled, the sea birds uttered 
shriek upon shiick, while the good ship boldly 
breasted billow after billow, and pursued her onward 
course. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mranwmme, the ‘Sea Wolf,” under prosperous 
gales, sped onward and onward, until she reached 
the equator; then the wind suddenly lulled; lulled 
altogether; and the dark-hulled ship lay with 
flapping, lazy sails, like a huge cradle rocking on 
the ocean. 

The voyage was very monotonous to the poor 
prisoners, who had no books, no music, no chess 
board, no cards, no amusement whatever. With 
them, the days were long and wearisome, and they 
were already praying for the sight of that land to 
which they had been exiled; where they would 
have to labour in bondage; labour from morn till 
night, under a burning sun; and often with the 
scorching sand-rain flying in their eyes. 

Howard Bolding and de Foix, who were now 
faster friends than ever, kept themselves aloof from 
the other convicts. The highwayman had re- 
solved to lead a new life in the land of his banish- 
ment; and, with this resolution in his breast, he 
l.ow studiously avoided the companionship of every 
prisover on board, 

Tom de Foix would strive to become a better 
man; a useful man; a man to be honourably re- 
menibered. It was not too late to mend he thought, 
80 he set about his work with a wholesome spirit, 
with a spirit determined not to be baulked in any of 
its wise and good intentions. 

Howard and de Foix were both of one mind; 
both the men had promised to abide by their 
country’s laws; and had made vows to thoroughly 
amend their evil ways. 

To be sure, Howard had not many “ evil ways” 
to amend; nevertheless, he felt that there were 
some needful changes to be effected in his state, 
an the sooner he set about his task, the sooner 
it would be completed. 

lioward now deeply regretted that he had com- 
rol od his wife to make use of the stolen property, 
tur fruits of his first crime. Yet, how could he 
have acted otherwise, situated as he was then; what 
could he do, but counsel her as he did? 

Ile hoped that a day would arrive when he would 
be cuabled to restore to its rightful owners all the 
moucy that he bad so filegally appropriated to his 
own family. 

Howard not only hoped, but prayed for this; 
prayed for it daily and hourly. 

Leaving the *Sea Wolf” here becalmed, we will 
return to tue “ Hope,” and to those on board of her. 


Since her late recorded scene with Colonel 
Stackhouse, Annie bad kept her cabin day and 
night; consequently, he had had no opportunity of 
renewing his unlawful and odious suit; and tran. 
quility in some degree had been restored to her. 

But, notwithstanding the Colonel's disappoint- 
ment, his passion bad not a whit abated in its 
strength; on the contrary, he was inflamed now 
more distractedly than ever. 

At length, finding that she was determined on 
keeping her cabin, he wrote to her; and seeking 
Norah, the woman who tended on Annie's caild, 
he gave her the letter to convey to Mrs. Bolding. 

Colonel Stackhouse had not written her a long 
letter—he eschewed writing long letters—but he 
had written, as he imagined, to the purpose. Le 
had threatened Annie; he had told her that, avoid 
him as she might, she should yet be his; his to 
love or to hate, his to fondle or to persecute, even 
as he might please. 

But Annie returned the Coloncl's note, returned 
it unopened. 

Again he sent it to her; again the same result. 

Colonel Stackhouse was furious. 

He beat the air with his clenched hand; he bit 
lis lips until they bled, and wildly paced the deck 
to and fro. 

This night, this very night, he would perpetrate 
a deed—a deed, which one word from her might 
have averted. 

Ife waited impatiently for darkness; for the act 
he meditated was a foul act, an act black as perdi- 
tion itself. 

Colonel Slackhonse’s lips and tongue were 
parched, and his eyeballs were hot as fire. 

Yet he did not waver in his purpose. 

The evening was calm; a gentle breeze was 
wafting the vessel onward ; to-morrow, most pro- 
bably, she would reach the equator, and there, once 
more, she might sight the black-hulled “ Sea Wolf.” 

From the window of her cabin, which was at the 
vessel's stern, Annie was speculating upon that 
happy chance; the chance of again beholding the 
ship that contained her young husband. 

The sun had sunk to his rest amid a mass of 
golden-tinted clouds; the soft winds had ceased to 
sigh through the canvas sails, and the rippling sea 
had hushed its guggling murmurs. 

The “Hope” lay motionless upon the glassy 
surface of the ocean, and all around her was still- 
ness and repose, 

With feverish impatience, Colonel Stackhouse 
was waiting—waiting for the coming darkness of 
night. 

He was walking round and round the ship, with 
strange scrutiny; first examining one thing, and 
then another. 

He was very nervous; and, although the vessel 
was steady enough, his footsteps were uncertain: 
he staggered rather than walked. 

The night watch was set, and the passengers had 
assembled on the poop, and were proposing to have 
a dance. 

Colonel Stackhouse, afraid that he might be 
asked to join the dancers, now concealed himself 
under the shadow of the long-boat. 

Presently the stirring tones of a violin rose on 
the air ; couples arranged themselves for a country 
dance, and the sailors on the watch stole aft to listen 
to the music, and to observe the scene. 

No eye, save one, saw the Colonel. « 

He drew forth a large clasp knife, and com- 
menced cutting away the stout lashings of tle loug- 
boat. 

The task was not an easy one to accomplish, but 
the Colonel's knife was very sharp, and he had both 
pitience and perseverance to assist him in his 
treacherous, wicked work. 

By-and-by he emerged from the shadow of the 
boat, stole along the main deck ; and, unnoticed, 
entered the cabin saloon, which was now entirely 
empty. 

olonel Stackhouse looked stealthily around, 
first at the state-room doors, then at the lighted 
lamp, suspended over the cabin table. 

Then he paused, as if meditating on what he 
should do next. 

After casting another glance around him, he ex- 
tinguished the light, and the whole saloon was now 
in total gloom. 

Noiselessly Colonel Stackhapse crept to the door 
of Annie's state-room, and thereat stood to listen. 

Yes, she was there; she was singing her baby 
to sleep. 

The Colonel groaned inwardly; and, clenching 
his hands with savage fury, shook them in the air. 

The tones of Annie's voice had aroused all the 
fiend within bim. 


Entering his own state-room, he closed its door 
locked it, and then produced a light. 

Now he paused, with folded arms, reflecting cr 
his next step. 

A belt, containing his money and some importart 
p»pers, he had fastened round his waist, out cf 
sight. 

He put his hand in his breast, and examiuc] 
the buckle of the belt. Yes, it was all secure. 

The violin bow was still being plied; and to the 
sounds it was drawing forth scores of merry fect 
were keeping measure. 

Colonel Stackhouse’s face was deadly white at 
this moment. 

Ile stooped, applied his light to the bedelotlies; 
aud, when he saw that they were all ablaze, he 
suddenly quitted the state-room, shut its door, re- 
gained the deck, and, unobserved, mixed amongst 
the passengers there assembled. 

Meanwhile, the fire below was rapidly travelling 
from state-room to state-room, from berth to berth. 

Music and the noise of clattering feet above, pre- 
vented Annie from hearing the crackling timbers 
near Ler. 

Presently, feeling the heat extremely oppressive, 
Annie flung wide the door of her cabin, aud lool.J 
into the saloon. 

She stood transfixed for a second or two—trans- 
fixed with terror. 

Tongues of red flame were issuing through tl.e 
venetian blinds, and from under the doors of many 
of the neighbouring staterooms, 

Merciful powers! the vessel was on fire { 

With an affrighted cry, Annie snatched up her 
child, and rushed through the saloon into the opin 
air. 

“ Fire, fire!” she cried in a voice made faint by 
terror. 

The violin was a loud one, and the dancers were 
very noisy. Her cries had not reached a single 
ear, and the flames were spreading fast. 

Again she shrieked out, “ Fire !” 

“Fire ?” repeated a sailor, catching the appalling 
word, and quickly turning round to Annie. 

“The ship is on fire!” she screamed, clutching 
the man’s arm. “Look there—look there!” she 
added, dragging him to the cabin-door, and point- 
ing through it to the red glare. 

“ Fire, fire!” shouted he, at the top of his voice. 

“ Fire, fire!” travelled from ear to ear; and in an 
instant the violin was hushed, the dance suspended, 
and consternation reigued throughout the whule 
ship. 

The entire cabin was now one huge mouth of 
flame, which, despite the deluge of water that was 
being dashed upon it, every moment grew larger 
and larger. 

Scared faces were visible everywhere; and both 
sailors and passengers were lending their best eu- 
deavours to stop the progress of the conflagration. 

But vain were all such endeavours—the blazes 
increased, they would not be subdued. 

“The boats—the boats!” cried the passengers, 
frantically rushing to them. 

The captain of the ship, dazed, almost stunned 
at seeing that there was no hope of saving her, at 
once commanded the boats to be cut adrift and 
lowered into tle water. 

Colonel Stackhouse was foremost amongst t!.ose 
engaged in clearing the long buat and making her 
ready for sea. 

He worked with feverish haste, the whole of his 
immense strength concentrated on his task. 

And there was need of haste at all hands, for the 
flames were spreading fast, and the ‘‘ Hope “ was 4 
doomed ship. 

The long boat being launched, there now en- 
sued a scene of confusion, terror, and frantic de- 
spair. 

* afen and women all rushed to the side of the 
vessel, struggling to reach the boats, no matter by 
what means. 

The glare from the burning ship lighted up the 
scene, making it bright as mid-day. 

What wild shrieks there were; what frenzicd 
cries rent the air; what violent exclamations «id 
fierce savage Oaths rose loud, as each human crea- 
ture sought to save himself. 

Many flung themselves overboard, and, swim 
ming to the boats, clang to or scrambled into trem. 

The whole sea, for miles around, looked red as a 
pool of blood. 

Mid allthis confusion and terror, with her baby 
folded tightly to her breast, Annie Bolding stood, 
perfectly motionless and mute, evidently fast losing 
her consciousness. Suddenly a powerful arm was 


fluvg about her, there vas a desperate leap over 
| the vessel's side, a loud splash, and Colonel Stack- 
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house, supporting a female form in his arms, was ' 
seen in the water, striking out for the long boat, 
which was already nearly full. 

All at once the captaiu’s gig, stowed full of 
human beings, turned over; and in an instant a 
score of helpless men and women were contending 
with the sea, striving between death and eternity. 

At this moment Colonel Stackhouse caught hold 
of a floating oar, and, resting on it, looked around 
him. 

The captain's gig, keel uppermost, lay some yards 
distaut from the Colonel: a few strokes would 
bring: him close to it. 

Several others saw the boat, and were endea- 
vouring to get to her. 

Colonel Stackhouse was an expert swimmer, and 
moreover than that a man of immense strength. A 
very few strokes brought him and his burden close 
to the bont. 

The whole scene was now awful to behold. The 
ship was in one mass of svaring flames, which 
seemed to tower to the very skies; and the sea in 
which the vast vi lume of fire was reflected, shone 
in the crimson light with dazzling refulgence. 

It was not without considerable difficulty that 
the Colonel succeeded in righting the little boat: 
that being done, there was, however, a still greater 
difficulty fur him to achieve. 

How was he to get his fainting burden and the 
child into the tiny craft before it was surrounded 
and filled by others ? 

A crowd of struggling, desperate men were rapidly 
making towards it at this moment. 

Should they succeed in reaching and getting on 
board it, their numbers would assuredly sink it. 

Colonel Stackhouse glanced around, his white faco 
gleaming in the vivid light. 

All the agonising terrors that he here beheld had 
been wrought by his own wicked hand. 

Yet he did not quail at the sight. Ile held in his 
arms the woman for whom he had thus deeply 
sinned—for whom he had perilled his life and soul, 
and he cared little for anything now that she was 
entirely in his power. 

At this moment, while Colonel Stackhouse was 
debating in his own mind how he was to gain com- 
plete possession of the wished-for boat, a negro 
sailor dashed towardsit, and, with a dexterous move- 
ment, jumped into it. 

“Save us!” cried the Colonel, catching hold of 
the little vessel. “Save us!” 

The negro, seeing the oar to which the Colonel 
was clinging, strove to take forcible possession of it. 

“Give me that oar,” he said, savagely, at the 
same time leaning forward and striking the Colonel 
in the face.” 

“ Dastard!” exclaimed the gentleman, smarting 
under tho insult and the pain. “Take us into your 
boat, or by heavens I'll upset it, and send you to 
perdition !” 


The negro, perceiving that the vessel would be 
quickly surrounded and seized, wanted the oar for 
more purposes than one. 

Stretching out his brawny hands he caught hold 
of Annie—in whose insensible arms her child was 
still tightly clutched—and, with the Colonel's assist- 
ance, dragged her into the craft. 

“ Now the oar, sar,” said the negro, after he had 
laid the fainting woman at the bottom of the boat. 

“No, no,” replied the Colonel, scrambling over 
the side of the vessel and into it. “Now you may 
have it,” he added, pointing to the long pole floating 
in the water. 

The negro, after some trouble, got possession of 
it. As he did so a dozen human hands rose out 
of the water, and grasped at the sides of the little 
vessel, and six drowning men, with desperate and 
despairing clutch, hung gaspingly around it. 

“Each man for himself!” cried Colonel Stackhouse, 
with frightful significance. 

“ Yes, sar,” answered the negro, “each man for 
himself!” and with those words, the black man 
raised his oar aloft, and, with a borrid crash, it de- 
ecended. 

Again and again the oar was raised, and again 
it descended as before, and six dying men sank be- 
neath the waves, never, never more to rise. 

Colonel Stackhouse covered his eyes with his 
hands, in order to shut out this hideous spectacle ; 
and for a moment his soul sickened and recviled be- 
fore the fruits of his own terrible guilt. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Grey morning gleamed across the ocean; the ship 
was smouldering in the distance; and the captain’s 
81g, containing Colonel Stackhouse, Annie, ber child, 


and the negro sailor, was floating on a placid, lovely 
sea. 

Annie, still insensible, was lying across the Co!o- 
nel’s knees, and her child, now a stiffened corpse, 
lay stretched at the bottom of the boat. 

“Oh, for a few drops of fresh water, to pour down 
her throat!” Colonel Stackhouse exclaimed, as he 
bent over the still pale face before him “Is there 
no sail in sight?” he added, addressing the black, 
who was dozing in the bows of the vessel. 

“Sar!” said he, starting up. 

“Keep a sharp look out for a sail,” returned the 
Colonel, in a commanding tone. 

“Yes, sar,” replied the black, sulkily. 

“ Will she never open her eyes again !” exclaimed 
the Colonel, chafing Annie’s hands. “ Look up, 
look up, my love !” he continued, with passionate 
earnestness. 

And as if in obedience to his call, Annie un- 
closed her eyes, and looked up into his face. 

It was a bewildered gaze, a gaze full of affright 
and horror, that she cast upon him, 

With a shuddering cry she strove to rise; but 
her strength failed her: she could not move. 

‘‘ Where am | ?” she asked, in some confusion. 

“ Here, with me, Mrs. Bolding,” answered Colonel 
Stackhouse. 

She gazed around in growing alarm. 

“Where is the ship ?” she inquired, seeking to 
collect her thoughts. “Ah, I remember! She was 
on fire—nothing could save her !” 

He made no reply, and she went on. 

“ My child, my child, where is she?” she cried, 
again struggling to rise. 

‘* Be patient, my dear Mrs. Bolding,” said the 
Colonel, soothingly—“ be patient, and I will tell 
you all.” 

“Tell me all!” repeated she, suddenly grasping 
his arm. “ What, what is there to tell me?” 

“Who snatched you from the burning ship—who 
saved your life, do you think ?” 

“ My child, my child !” cried Annie, not heeding 
his oe “ For the love of heaven, give her to 
me!” 

Colonel Stackhouse raised her, and supported her 
in his arms. 

She threw a hurried, scared glance around her. 

Merciful powers! she was in a lone boat, on the 
wide ocean, with the hated Colonel Stackhouse as 
her companion. 

“My child, my child!" she once more repeated, 
in frantic accents. 

He pointed to a white cbject lying at the bottom 
of the boat. 

She started and trembled. 

“What is it ?” she asked, in a hoarse whisper. 

He did not reply. 

“What is it?” she again demanded, in hoarser 
cones than before. 

“Tt is your child, Mrs. Bolding.” 

“My child!” she half-shrieked, flinging herself 
forward. 

* Yes,” he answered. 

“Dead ?” 

“ Yes, dead.” 

Fhe uttered a fearful cry, broke from him, and 
threw herself by the side of her drowned darling. 

“ No, no, she is not dead!” she cried, snatching 
up the corpse, and clasping it to her breast. “ My 
own little treasure is not dead, she is but sleep- 
ing !” 

And, with a gush of sobbing angnish, Annie 
hugged the body to her bosom, and rocked it to 
and fro. 

Colonel Stackhouse winced: base as his heart 
undoubtedly was, this scene touched him. 

“My darling is cold,” said Annie, a wild light 
gleaming in her eyes. “ What, what, shall I do to 
make her warm again ?” 

“Mrs. Bolding!” uttered the Colonel, very 
gently. 

She did not notice him, but continued her sway- 
ing, soothing motion. 

“Mrs. Bolding!” said he;-once more. 

Still she did not take any beed of him. 

“ Her senses are leaving her,” he muttered within 
himself. “I wish the child had been thrown over- 
board,” he added, with an impatient shrug. 

* 


The hot sun now rose, and the boat, with its three 
hungry passengers, dauced on the glistening, lonely 
waters, 

In the bows of the little vessel, holding aloft his 
oar, around which he had fastened an abstracted 
garment of the dead child's, sat the black, in moody 
silence. 

Annie no longer held her baby to her breast; it 
was lying on her lap, and she was weeping over it. 


“Oh, Colonel Stackhouse!” she eried, looking up 
at him with tear-swollen eyes—“ oh, why did you 
not suffer me to perish with my precious dar- 
ling ?” 

“I strove to save you both,” he answered. avert- 
ing his face. 

She wrung her hands and wept bitterly. 

He remained silent. 

He was thinking of all he had done to grt thi 
woman in his power, 

The burning ship was before his mental vision 
and the shrieks of his drowning victins were still 
in his ears. 

Yet he did not repent. The wicked deed he had 
tommitted he was ready to commit over and over 
again for the sare cause —for the sake of Mrs. Bold- 
ing. 

Yes, despite all the horrors that he had just gone 
through—despite the terrors of his present situa- 
tion as well, Colonel Stackhouse had no regrets for 
what he had done. 


Probably he might feel differently by and 1);e. 

Scorching were the sun’s rays all that day. 
There was not a breath of air stirring. 

Colonel Stackhouse was both hungry and t).irsty 
and he feared that Annie was the same. J. .1 she 
was overwhelmed with grief, and made no com- 
plaint whatever. 

Night threw its dark shadows over the stilly 
ocean, and the wearied occupants of the bout fell 


fast asleep. 

Again it was daylight, and yet no sail was visible 
upon the tranquil waters. 

Colonel Stackhouse was longing to meet some 
foreign ship, or one bound to some foreign port—he 
cared not which. 

He had Mrs. Rolding by his side, and no earthly 
power should wrest her from him now. 

Dear was the price he had paid for her. A 
hundred human lives bad been sacrificed in orde’ 
that he might obtain her smiles! 

Her smiles! 

Would she ever smile upon him? 

Colonel Stackhouse was conversant with womea 
and women’s ways; but he could not understand a 
character like Mrs. Bolding’s, because he had never 
met with one so stainless and beautiful as hers. 

Yet it was Annie’s character that had so unfor- 
tunately fascinated and inflamed this bad man’s hear? 
and brain; it was her very purity, her very good- 
ness, that had so dazzled and bewildered him. 

The more she repelled him, the more he wa: 
attracted towards her, and the more he was wi line 
to sacrifice for her. 

Great heaven! surely he had already sacrifice: 
too much for her! He had already plunged his sou: 
into perdition, and he could now do no more—cer 
tainly nothing worse. 

Annie was sitting with her dead baby on her lay 
looking the image of sorrow and despair. ‘1 wic 
had the Colonel spoken to her without receivinc an; 
answer, or even a look in return. 

He could not bear to see her mourning so; for li 
was jealous of her tears—jealous of every lk of 
love she gave to that dead babe. 

“Mrs, Bolding !” he said, addressing her for tho 
third time. 

She looked up wearily. 

“We must bury your child, Mrs. Boldios,* ba 
added, in a gentle voice. , 

“ What, take her from me ?” she exclaime 
denly snatching it up and clasping it to her b. 

“It must be so,” was his brief reply. 

“ No, no, Colonel Stackhouse,” she cried, wi!:l!r. 
“No, no; do not separate us! Wait but a lis, 
while, and bury us together!” 

“My dear Mrs. Bolding, I entreat you two be 
reasonable in this affair.” 


snud- 


She passed her hand across her brow once or 
twice and moaned decply. 

“How can be reasonable ?™ she 
“ How can I be rvasonable, with all this trou) «© in 
my heart and brain" 

He was silent. 

“ Hunger will soon Kill, will it not?" she s<)04 
abruptly. 

fle was startled by her words. 

He himself was suffering the terrible por s of 


hunger ; 80, it appeared, was she. 

She repeated her question—eaerly rept) it. 

Colonel Stackhouse was embarrassed, atl old 
not answer her. 

“Yes, yes, of course—hunger will 
she added, in a tone; “so we ment 
separated, since Tam so soon to die, and yan 
spirit Where is no strife. no 
no sorrow, no care !” 

Andas she spoke, Annie’3 voice grow 
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fainter ; then, gradually closing her eyes, she sunk 
into a deep swoon. 

Colonel Stackhouse shudderingly drew the dead 
child from the poung mother's clinging arms, then 
silentiy dropped 1 over the side of the boat into the 
sea. 

“ Great heaven ! is there no sail yet in sight ?” 
he cried, standing up in the vessel, and glancing 
anxiously around. 

“No, sar—no ship to se seen nowheres,” the 
negro rejoined, with a sullea. dogged air. 

Colonel Stackhouse cast a nurried glance at the 
fainting woman lying at his feet, then back again to 
the horiscn he dirested his aching gaze. 

“ We must scull the boat for a few miles,” said 
the Colonel, again addressing the black. “ Tiere 
is no wind to bring a sai! to us, 80 we must try to 
find one.” 

The negro made no rep!y. 

“ You heard me’ * said the Colonel. 

“ Yes, sar.” 

“ Then obey me.” 

“I cannot, sar,” rejoined the black. “I am 
nearly mad with hunger, sar, and cannot work.” 

“ Well, I am hungry also,” returned the Colonel, 
angrily; “so, likewise, is this poor lady,” he added, 
pointing to the prostrate Annie. “ But we must not 
sit here, looking at the sky and the ocean—sit here 
end starve and die. We must bestir our- 
selves.” 

The negro folded his arms, and mad. no an- 
ewer. 

“Take, then, your oar, and do your duty !” con- 
tinued the Colonel, in a commanding tone. 

“ 1 owe no duty to you, sar,” the black rejoined. 
“ You aren't my skipper.” 

“ You refuse, then, to scull the vessel for a few 
miles ?” 

“ Yes, sar,” was the decisive reply. 

“ You black devil, 1 wish I had you on shore !” 

The negro grinned, and showed his large, strong 
teeth. 

“ Now, listen 1” said the Colonel. 

“ Yes, sar.” 

“ Do you love money—gold ?” 

“ When I am ashore—yes, sar.” 

“ Well, bring us in sight of a ship, and I will 
give you twenty sovereigns.” 

The negro pointed to his mouth, then pressed his 
clasped hands across his stomach. 

“ Give me something to put in here first, sar, and 
I will then work for you.” 

“T have nothing to give you, nothing to give 
to myself, or to the lady,” the Colonel replied. 

“Very well, sar, then let me go to sleep.” 

And, with these words, the negro stretched out 
his limbs, and shut his eyes. 

Colonel Stackhouse clenched his hands in impo- 
tent anger. 

He wasa strong man, and, even with hunger 
gnawing at his vitals, he could have laboured for 
hours together without enduring much fatigue. 

But the Colonel's powers of endurance, in this 
particular instance, could not be taxed at the present 
moment, for he did not understand how to handle 
an oarin any way, and could lend no assistance 
that would at all tend to benefit their position, 
which was, indeed, replete with danger, and count- 
less horrors. 

The negro slept, and Annie still lay in utter 
unconsciousness rapt; while Colonel Stackhouse 
stood in the centre of the boat. 

Agaiu night and darkness fell upon the ocean, 
and the three occupants of the boat lay all in for- 
getfulness. 

Well would it have been for sinless Annie, had 
this stupor of hers lasted for ever. 

Well, another sun rose in red, red glory, and the 
Colonel, with bluodshot eyes, and colourless face, 
once more stood up, ard vainly scanned the 
horizon. 

Then Colonel Stackuouse gat down again; sat 
down in bitter despair. 

The negro, who had just aroused himself, was 
narrowly watching hin. 

Mrs. Bolding was sti'l lying in a state of torpor, 
the result, no doubt, of her late mental shocks, and 
of utter lack of food. 

“Sar,” said the black, abruptly raising himself 
on his elbow. 

The Colonel look d at the speaker 

“Sar, Dan hungry.” 

“So, likewise cau I.” 

must have something to eat, sar,” said the 
negro, casting a famished glance at the woman. 

“Pshaw ejventoted the Colonel, not observing 
the black’'s greedy giances. 


“Yes, yes, sar,” continued the negro “You 


know you said, each man for himself! I am for my- 
self! I am hungry, starving, and I will eat!” 

“ You will eat?” echoed the Colonel, with angry 
voice. “ What of, in the name of heaven ?” 

“ Of her, sar!” replied the black, pointing to 
Annie Bolding. 

Colonel Stackhouse bounded from his seat as if a 
bullet had struck him. 

“Devil!” he cried, stretching his huge arms over 
the unconscious Annie. “ Devil! ghoul!” 

The negro drew forth his clasp-knife, and started 
to his feet. 

Colonel Stackhouse instiuctively felt for his own 
kuife. 

Up to his knees—up to his neek—ay, up to his 
very lips, he would wade in blood for Mrs. Bold- 
ing! 

“ Touch a hair of her head; nay, the tip of her 
garment, at your peril, cannibal!” he said to the 
black, with a threatening voice, and threatening 
gestures. 

The negro brandished his gleaming knife. 

“Heed well my words, ruffian!” added the 
Colonel, in the same tone as before. 

The black was desperate, and all his hot, savage 
blood was astir. Hunger and raging thirst had 
changed the man into a very beast. 

Colonel Stackhouse saw this; and, seeing it, felt 
his own danger. He knew if he opposed the black’s 
horrible purpose, there would be a mighty struggle 
between them—a struggle for life or death. 

Now sucha contest, in a small boat, which might 
be easily upset, the Colonel dreaded to encounter. 

Besides, the woman, for whom he had plunged 
his very soul into perdition, was in this boat. 

Colonel Stackhouse wished to avoid risking her 
safety ; nay, he would not risk it. 

“Sit down!” he said, in a voice of thunder. 

The negro did not stir. He stood unflinchingly 
and resolute, with his raised knife glistening in the 
rays of the burning sun. 

The Colonel spoke again—again commanded the 
man to sit down, but to no purpose did he speak ; 
the black obstinately retained his erect position. 

“Fling away that knife!” said the Colonel. 
“Fling it away at once, or I will heave you over- 
board !” 

‘‘Heave me overboard, sar!” repeated the negro, 
fiercely. ‘* You'd better try to do so, sar!” 

Colonel Stackhouse glanced at the helpless 
woman at his feet, then at the vast expanse of 
waters encompassing them, and lastly at the black’s 
broad shoulders and muscular proportions. 

Every pulse in the Colonel’s body was throbbing 
with accelerated motion, and every drop of blood in 
his veins seemed turned to burning lava. 

“Cast your knife into the sea!” he cried, ad- 
vancing a step towards the black. ‘ Wait a few 
hours longer, and doubtless some craft may heave 
in sight of us!” 

“T cannot wait, sar,” the negro replied, gnashing 
his teeth. “I am going mad from very hunger! 
Don’t cross me, sar, or I shall kill and eat you!” 

“You touch not this lady,” said the Colonel, 
standing over the unconscious Annie. ‘ You lay 
not a finger on her!” 

The negro uttered a loud and blasphemous oath ; 
and making a spring, flung himself on the 
Colonel. 

The two men now closed together, the black had 
his knife in his hand; but the Colonel had no 
weapon whatever, be depended solely on his 
immense strength. 

The little boat swayed up and down under the 
struggling men, who were grappling at ono 
another's throats ; the negro raised high his glitter- 
ing blade, but the Colonel’s quick eye had seen the 
act, and his powerful hand had wrested the sharp 
steel from out of the black’s grasp, and flung it 
into the sea. 

With a yell of disappointment, the negro wound 
his arms tighter and tighter about the Colonel, and 
the frail vessel dashed from side to side, and the 
men wrestled with each other. 

Suddenly, the Colonel, freeing both his arms, 
struck the black a heavy blow on the chest, and 
the brute rolled over the side of the boat into 
the sea, and iustantly disappeared in its mighty 
depths. 

The Colonel staggered for an instant, feeling sick 
aud faint. 

But presently, before the Colone! had had time to 
recover his breath, a black face appeared above the 
surface of the water, and in another instant, a pair 
of ebon hands were grasping the side of the 
vessel. 

The Colonel uttered a cry, seized the solitary oar, 
and raised it above his head. 


“No, no, sar!” gasped the negro, imploringly. 

“ Away, cannibal!” cried the Colonel, threaten- 
ingly. 

mercy, sar!” entreated the black. 

“None, none for you,” returned the Colonel. 
“ You are there, I am here, the advantage is mine— 
die !” 

And with these words, Colonel Stackhouse swung 
high the oar, and it crushingly descended on the 
hapless negro’s head, wiich sank at once beneath 
the waves. 

Colcnel Stackhouse stood with his white lips 
compressed, big drops of sweat on his brow, he was 
watching the waters, dreading the re-appearauce of 
the black. 

But the negro's head rose no more ! 

Another day had gone by, another day of hunger 
and thirst, and frenzied disappointment. 

The Colonel's great bodily strength had not yet 
given way; but his companion was etill in blank 
unconsciousness. 

The Colonel sat, looking round, round and round 
for the long-wished-for sail; but not a speck was 
discernible on the horizon. 

Colonel Stackhouse’s cheeks were hollow, and 
dark circles surrounded his eyes, which were blood- 
shot and wild. Since the burning of the ‘‘ Hope,” 
whole years seemed to have passed over his head, 
he was s0 changed, so haggard, and so ghostly- 
looking. 

But, for all this, his fatal passion for Mrs. Bold- 
ing had not abated a jot. He still hoped. He 
hoped that they might be picked up; and that, by 
his future attentions and devotion to her, he 
might succeed in winning her to listen to him. 

Yes, in this lonely boat, without a drop of water 
to slake his raging thirst, without a crumb of bread 
to stay the gnawing of his vitals, with desolation 
all around him, even now he did not entirely bid 
adieu to hope. 

Great heaven, how he had sinned for this 
woman! What a load of guilt was on his soul! 
Oh, surely his wicked love for her had driven him 
mad ! 

She looked like an angel, lying there so pale, so 
pure, so motionless; while he felt like a demon—a 
very demon. 

“To obtain her, I have done all!” he cried aloud, 
striking his throbbing brow with his open palm. 
“ Yes, for her sake I have entered the very gates of 
hades, and she shall be mine!” 

And he leant over Annie, and pressed a clammy 
kiss upon her white lips. 

Oh, had she felt it, how she would have recoiled 
from that kiss! 

The touch of an adder would have been far less 
terrible to her, than the lips of Colonel Stack- 
house. 

Over the sea came a gentle ripple: then another 
and another, followed by a cool-breathing zephyr. 

Presently the ripples became dancing waves, and 
the little boat, all unpiloted as it was, was tossed 
hither and thither, like a cork upon the waters. 

“ Oh, blessed breeze!” exclaimed the Colonel, In 
a thankful tone; and again his wistful eyes were 
directed in search of a sail. 

“ Almighty powers! see, see! there is a dark speck 
on the verge of the horizon! That speck is a 
white-winged ship, with bread and water on board. 
At last, then—at last there is succour withiu 
sight !” 

“Look up, Mrs. Bolding, look up!” shouted the 
Colonel, excitedly. ‘ We shall be saved—we shall 
be saved !” 

To his surprise, she opened her eyes. 

(To be continued.) 


SquvaRE-ToED SHoEs.—In Queen Mary's time 
square-toed shoes were all the go. Dandies were 
not allowed, however, to wear them more than six 
inches square. 


Ir is too often an error, in the modern system 
of education, to consider talents and accomplish- 
ments according to the use that is made of them, 
rather than their intrinsic value: applause is recti- 
tude; and success, morality ; but such is not sufli- 
cient for an honourable character: there is a dignity 
in the mind which leads those who possess it to 
cultivate only those arts which are valuable; who 
have a satisfaction in their own feelings, beyond 
what applause, power, or popularity could bestow. 
Let us show to youth how dangerous it is to trifle 
on the borders of virtue; for its chief safeguard is 
a jealous sensibility that startles at the colour or 
shadow of vice: when once its barrier is infringed, 
there is no other at which couscience will rise to 
exclaim—" thus far, and no farther.” 


| 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 

THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE, EDIN-CURGH. 
Witu the exception of Holyrood Palace, there are few 
public buildings in Edinburgh more remarkable for 
quaint beauty of design, or for historical interest, than 
the fine old hall in which the Scottish Parliament once 
met—whence for more than acentury the judges of 
the land dispensed justice, and which now forms a 
beautiful vestibule to the extensive law courts erected 
at a comparatively recent date. 

The edifice was erected prior to 1639, for Howell, 
in his “‘ Familiar Letters,” of that date, says, ‘ There 
is a fair Parliament House built here lately; and re- 
eretting that Charles I did not open it in person, con- 
tinues, ‘They did ill who advised him otherwise.” 
The public spirit of the citizeus was well shown on the 


occasiok, for the cost of its erection—upwards of 


judicial chambers of the courts of session. 


gothic, at the Southern extremity, represents a figure | 


of justice, adopted from a panel of the great painted 
window of New College, Oxford. 

Of the proceedings which once took place in this 
grcat hall, of the stormy meetings and debates which 
it has witnessed, we need not here enter upon. They 
are all matter of history. During a considerable por- 
tion of the eighteenth century, it was cut up by low 
partitions; and among the purposes for which small 
portions of it were thus applied, was a shop for Creech, 
the celebrated bookseller ; booths for the sale of various 
cuinmodities ; and a small tavern, occupied by the re- 
nowned Peter Williamson, whose adventures, from 
the time he was kidnapped at Aberdeen to his return 
from America, after being domesticated as an Indian, 
form a romance of no modern interest. 

By stow degrees the building became exclusively 
devoted to its present purpose as a vestibule to the 


THE HEART'S MECHANISM. 


Tue human heart is a wonderful picce of mechan'sm, 
a steam-engine is a clumsy contrivance comp2red with 
it. Man has two hearts, and each of these is double ; 
so that he may be said to have four hearts. Two of 
these are for bright red blood, and two are for purple 
or dark blood. It is usual in booke to call red biood 
arterial, and the purple bicod venous; but each of 
these two double hearts has its own set of arteries ant 
veins ; and the arteries of the one are always filled with 
red, and the arteries of the other with purple blood. 
The veins, in like manner, of each are in inverse order 
—the veins of the red heart being purple, and the veins 
of the purple being red; for if the blood goes out m4 
it comes back purple, and if it goes out purple it comes 
back red. It always goes out red from the heart on 
the left side, and comes in purple to the leart on the 


THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE, EDINBURUE 


Two small 


right side; and it always goes out purple from the 


36,0001. sterling—was furnished solely by their volun- 
tury subscriptions. 

The hall is of great sizeand commanding proportions, 
possessing a kind of rude and simple grandeur charac- 
teristic of an earlier age than it can boast of dating 
from. The sides, covered with simple plaster, but once 
adorned with tapestry and pictures, are somewhat 
bare; but this defect is, in great measure, obviated by 
the depth to which the roof—the noblest feature of the 
building—descends. It rests on ornamental brackets, 
&ud is formed of dark oaken tie and hammer beams, 
with cross braces. The parts adjusted to the outline of 
a circular arch, indented by small gilt ball pendants 
from the hammer-beams. An oaken inlaid floor has 
an excellent effect, but the other adjuncts scarcely 
correspond in dignity with the older featurcs of the 
hall. A large equare painted window, of questionable 


niches near the entrance were, within sixteen years, 
occupied by Lords Ordinary, hearing cases; but the 
hall is now a general rendezvous for the legal profes- 
sion and their clients. 

In 1824 the building narrowly escaped a great fire 
which destroyed a number of buildings in the square 
which separates the Parliament House from the 
Cathedral of St. Giles. Both edifices were fortunately 
preserved. 


THERE is something painful and sweet in the follow- 
ing from the Italian:— , 
“Sweet is slumber, it is life 
Without its sorrow, sin, or sighing. 
Death, without the fearful strife, 
The mortal agony of dying" 


heart on the right side, and comes in red on the leit 
side. And thus it is constantly being converted from 
purple to red by passing through the lungs. 

Each heart has its going and returning series of 
vessels, infinitely numerous and ramified; and the 
blood is forced through them in such a way that it mut 
go forward, and cannot return, except by going rourd 
the circle; for these vessels are all supplied with 
valves that open only one way and shut the other; 
and, therefore, were the blood to make an effort to 
return, the valves would close immediately and stop it. 
The elastic nature of the blood-vessels, also, is such 
that they squeeze the blood in undulations or pulsatio':s 
along, closing upon it, and then opening to let more 
forward; and all this they do spontaneously and 
regularly, the will of man having nothing to do with 
it, and no pewer over their movem- nt. 


| 
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THE VICTORY. 
LY FRANCIS M. TENOR. 
“Howarp!°—and the voice was low and tender 


@hich spcke; but the boy never heeded, aud the soft 
flagers clasping his felt no answering pressure. 

“Oh Ucother.” went on the same cntreating tones, 
“do not give up so, ag if there were no hope left; 
there's many and many a thing you can do yet; only 
think, dearest, how much worse it might have been; 
ony think if you had been——” 

But she could not finish the sentence. 

“Jt would have been better, Ethel,” he answered, 
passionatcly, his voice hoarse and broken, “ Better, 
far better, that I had died, than live only to drag out 
a miserable eXisteuce, a burden to every one and 
myself.” 

* No burden, Howard,” sotbed the eirl. “Oh, no! 
How can you eay that, when we love you so dearly ? 
It would have broken mamma’a heart to part wita 
you. O brother! ‘Think what it is to bave the 
awect privilege of still exchanging acts and thoughts 
of love. 

His heart was softened ; tears filled the large hazel 
eyes, and he flung his arms about her neck and silently 
kissed her cheek. For a while each was busily think- 
ing ; then the sister rose to go. 

“Joon ot stay lonver, Howard,” she said, regret- 
fully.‘ 1t is tiine to make the tea ;” then, as she bent 
to give him ber good night caress, she fondly whis- 
pered, ‘Remember, dearest, ‘they also serve who 
only stand and wait.’” 

*“ Dear Ethel:” mused the boy, when she had gone, 
‘what a brave, loving spirit she has! No, I will not 
despair; for ber sake and mamma's I will achieve 
something.” 

And he lay still there in the quiet twilight, his large 
eycs looking out into the shadows, and his mind busy, 
planning for the future, until bis thoughts took a dif- 
jerent turn, and strayed back over his infancy and 
happy boyhood, down to the first great sorrow, his 
father’s death, and on to the accident a week before, 
yhich had made him a cripple for life. 

He was not what was called handsome — Howard 
LLee— though tall and well-formed. There was nothing 
in his face or manner to strike the transient beholder ; 
lis was one of those natures with which there must 
be soul-union in order to know its true worth. His 
love, where he did love, was intense, over leaping all 
obstacles, and the whole devotion and ardour of his 
wealthy heart was centred in his mother and sister. 
He was gifted, too, though as yet he scarcely knew it, 
and all his high resolves and aspirations met with a 
keen shock when he heard that henceforth his vision 
would be bounded by that little room. But Ethel’s 
words sank deep into his mind. He was fifteen; the 
next five years he could devote to preparatory study. 
Mr. Weston, who hac been his staunch, tried friend, 
would suppiy him with books from his library. What 
might he not do in five years? And then—and 
then! 

Mrs. Lee was not rich, as might be seen by the 
room, the only article of luxury in which was the 
gofa on which Howard was lying. Still, there was 
no sign of poverty , the carpet and curtains were warm, 
if not expensive, and all the furniture was in keeping. 
But constant industry was needed to support the house- 
hold in comfort. Mother and daughter kept a little 
millinery establishment in a suburban village: the 
family was respected and wished well by all; and not 
only thie, but every one knew that whatever was 
bought at Mrs. Lee's would really be worth the 
price. 

Howard, who wrote a good hand, had been em- 
ployed as copyist in a lawyer's office, in London; 80 
that each member of the little group had been happily 
and cheerfully occupied, until this misfortune cast a 
cloud over their sky. 

It was morning—a clear, cold, December morning, 
and Ethel had just cleured away the breakfast things, 
and arranged Howard’s room, which was now used- 
as the sitting-room, and was preparing to sit down 
to her work, When a brisk step sounded on the 
walk, aud, in @ mouicut, some one kuocked at the 
door. 

*“O Howard!” said Ethel, archly, as she opened it, 
“here’s another of these interminable visits; don't you 
wish it was over?” 

T only wish it could be interminable,” said Noward, 
ashe extended his hand for Mr, Weston’s tricndly 
grasp; and a smile, the gayest that had been scen on 
his face for days, chased across his face. 

Mr. Weston was a widower; his wife had died 
many years before, and it was not long ere his only 
child followed her. People suspected that he had met 
with reverses of fortune, but he never hinted it, and 
fone could tell; all they knew was that he was ex- 
bremely simple in his habits, and books were the only 
luxury he indulged in. It has been already said 
that he had a fine library. Buy%, however it might be, 
Meither poverty or grief had bad power to contract 
the gentle heurt that found its delight in doing good 


to others, although he felt, as keenly as any could, the | 


blight that rested on all the fair promises of its own 
life. To none was he more attached than to Howard 
Lee, and his affection was fully returned by the 
warm-hearted boy, and the feeling of sorrow and dis- 
appointed hope was hardly less keen to him than to 
the sufferer. 

He lad been absent for a month, and this was the 
first time since the day after the accident, that he 
had seen Howard, who was now eagerly pouring into 
his attentive car his plan for studying. 

“To be sure, my dear boy, to be sure,” was the 
ready response, when he had concluded. “And I 
will propose something more, Howard, which you 
have not thought of. I should like to come and give 
you some little assistance myself. Now, no thanks,” 
he continucd, smiling, as he noted the look of delighted 
surprise that beamed in the earnest eyes gazing into 
his own, ‘It will be as great a pleasure to me as to 
you.” 

So, with Mrs. Moward’s consent—a consent how 
willingly given !—it was thus arranged that Howard 
should study with Mr. Weston, a few hours every 
morning. Ahi, me! that little room where the young 
cripple lay, what sweetly mournful memories clustered 
around it in after years! 

Thus five years passed tranquilly away, and it was 
not until the fifth that Howard revealed to his friend 
his long-cherished scheme of becoming an author, beg- 
ging him to keep the knowledge sacred. 

Mr. Weston was delighted. He had far less fear 
than the trembling aspirant that he would be suc- 
cessful, and readily proffered his aid in the laborious 
task of writing and correcting. So the two worked 
steadily on, while Ethel and her mother little dreamed 
of the ambitious scheme entertained by those so near 
them. 

Though Howard had the general plan and scope of 
his work already sketched, it took two years to finish 
it for the publishers. How hard it was to appear in- 
different during the time its acceptance was pending 
he only knew; but he went bravely through the ordeal. 
If it should not succeed, he asked himself again and 
again, what was the use of all these long years’ study ? 
But ah! if it should—if it should! What a happy 
competence it would provide for them all, releasing his 
dear ones from all toil and care! 

And there were other and nearer considerations that 
increased his anxiety. Howard knew, although his 
mother tried to conceal it, that she was greatly 
etraitened for want of means, 

The summer had been &n excessively hot one. Day 
after day the scorching sunlight fell on the parched 
earth, but the bright beams brought no joy to the 
hearts that were palpitating with hope for a shower. 
No balmy wind brought relief to the fevered brow of 
Ethel, as she tossed on her little bed, her whole frame 
wasting away under the fever that burned in her 
veins; her thoughts wandering back unconsciously to 
other days. 

Poor Mrs. Lee forgot her perplexity about the 
want that impended in attending her darling; in 
watching, with trembling hope and fear, each beat 
of the fluttering pulse, each gasping, painful breath. 
Long seemed the contest between life and death ; but 
youth and vigour conquered at last; and one bright, 
beautiful morning, after weary days and nights of 
tears and watching, Mrs. Lee came into Howard's 
room, her eyes dim, and her voice tremulous with 
joy, to tell him that Ethel was pronounced out of 
danger. 

“Oh, we ehould not repine at anything when we 
have our darling restored to us!” she whispered. 
“Everything else will come right in time; but, oh! 
if she had gone, there would have been no joy 
left.” 

She had just closed the door when Howard heard 
a quick step in the hall, which he well knew, and his 
breath came and went hurriédly as Mr. Weston en- 
tered. We could not trust himself to speak; but one 
glance at his friend's face, flushed with joy, revealed 
the truth, and a fervent exclamation of thankfulness 
burst from his full heart. 

“They have sent a sum of money in advance,” said 
Mr. Weston, as he turned to depart. ‘I cannot stay 
any longer, but, dear Howard, no one rejoices more at 
your success than I do.” 

Howard caught his hand, and bowed his head over 
it, and Mr. Weston felt the tears that would not be 
restrained fall upon it. 

Mrs. Lee was surprised at her son's emotion as she 
looked in to bid him * good-night.” 

** Stay one moment, mother,” he entreated, ‘‘ I have 
something to tell you. I know you are troubled about 
money for the rent and the things you have needcd for 
Ethel’s illness. Take this and use it as you will; it is 
a little gift from me.” 

She looked astonished. 

“Ask no questions now, dear mother,” he said, 
gaily; ‘believe me, you shall know allsoon And re- 
member the promise I once made, that though my 
life was @ narrowec, it sluuld not be a uscless exis- 
tence. 

Ah! what a plescure it wasto be able to supply the 


little delicacies so grateful to the invalid; to sec 
the happy look of contented peace come back to his 
mother’s eyes; to feel that, but for him, a relapse 
might have carried the one so dear away from their 
yearning hearts—to kuow that it was his work. It 
was wcrth a life-time of pain to have reached that 
hour. 

Slowly, at first, the bloom of health returned to 
Ethel’s cheek, its sparkle to her eye, its elasticity to 
her frame; but, after a few weeks, she grew rapidly 
better; and when, on a lovely evening towards the 
middle of August, Mr. Weston walked down to the 
cottage, he thought he had sca cely ever seen her 
look so blooming. He had brought a new book, he 
said; and the little group gathered around to hear him 
read it. 

Hour after hour stole on unnoticed, while they lis- 
tened, entranced, to the glowing thoughts that sprung 
fresh from the heart of the author-—a heart beating 
warm and tender towards his fellow-battlers in the 
great contest of life, urging them ever not to despair, 
not to yield to doubt, to remember that the promise 
is to him that “ over-cometh.” Lavish were the praises 
bestowed on it by the listeners, though Ethel wondered 
slightly why Howard should be so silent. 

When their exclamations of delight had subsided 
Mr. Weston said, half-smiling.—‘‘ Perhaps you would 
like to know the name of the writer ?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” said Ethel, eagerly. 

*“ He does not live far from you,” was the reply. 
“Can you not guess——” 

But he was interrupted; she caught the glance of 
her brother's eye; something in it told her the tale, 
and she eprang to his side with a glad cry. Her 
mother pressed forward and caught him to her heart, 
while their tears mingle. 

It was long ere the happy trio separated, but at 
length Mrs. Lee, fearing the effect of such excitement 
on his delicate frame, drew the reluctant Ethel away 
that he might get a little repose. As she drew the 
curtain to shade his eyes, she said,— ‘‘ You have 
worked too hard, I am afraid, dear Howard; you are 
looking pale and thin; try and rest awhile.” Then, 
as she looked back from the door at the face lying with. 
closed eyes on the pillows, she murmured with a fear 
she did not wholly admit, to herself,—* My blessed 
Howard, heaven grant him to us a little longer.” 

Five week had flown by and the little houschold 
had settled back to something of its usual calm when 
they were startled by the arrival of a letter, saying 
that Mr. Courtney, of the great publishing house of 
Courtney & Co., was comiag down to the village to 
rusticate awhile, and had thought it better to have a 
personal interview with Howard, regarding a new 
edition of his work. So one evening he alighted at 
the village inn, and the next morning walked over te 
Mrs. Lee’s. 

He was refined and talented, and they were all 
captivated; he, on his part, seemed no less pleased, 
and his visits became more and more frequent. In- 
deed, the villagers began to hint that there was an 
attraction more powerful than Howard's presence 
at the cottage, and that when, after a prolonged stay, 
he at last departed, the pretty Ethel’s heart went away 
with him. They must have been right, for there was 
so much busy preparation ; and when he returned there 
was a quiet wedding, aud the timid, blushing Ethel 
was the bride. 

Of all the happy hearts, assembled on that bright 
spring morning, none beat more joyously or thank- 
fully than he who gave away the bride—Mr. Weston. 
He lingered, after the guests had departed, to say a 
few parting words, and it was not till after the bridal 
party had gone that Howard saw a packet directed 
to his mother in his friend's well-known handwriting. 
He called her attention to it. When opened it was 
found to contain a deed, made out in Mrs. Lee’s name, 
of the home that had sheltered them so long. The 
letter went on to say that be had unexpectedly fallen 
heir to a large fortune, and he hoped they would 
accept this elight token of his friendship. It would 
have been unkind to refuse, and they gladly received 
it. 

So the mother and son lived on in the old home, 
Howard from time to time sending forth a volume 
from his retreat, and she finding her happiness in his. 
Every summer Ethel and her little ones spent wit): 
them; and their grandmother could hardly be blamed 
for being a little partial to one fair boy whose dark 
eyes and auburn hair were the very hue of his name- 
sake’s. 

But the tenth summer brought with it the sad 
knowledge that the life so prized was drawing toa 
close. Howard was dying. It was on a summer 
evening that he died, just at sunset; the fading light 
streamed through the window, resting like a halo of 
glory on the calin face, losing itself in his wealth of 
auburn hair, creeping tenderly around those kneeling 
beside the bed, falling warm and bright over the quaint 
old Bible lying open near. 

Mother and son w2re not long parted. A few short 
months and the heurta that clung so fondly to eacb 
other were together evermore. 
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ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
AND CURIOUS FACTS. 

AN HOUR WITH AN ELK, 

BY A IIUNTER IN THE FAR WEST. 


In the autumn of 1862 I had occasion to cross the 
Seirra Nevada, by Nobles Pass. Our party consisted 
of about twenty; and up to the time of which I am 
about to speak we had known but little stirring 
adventure, unicss a chase after a grizzly bear, and a run 
in pursuit of some miserable, thieving indians might 
be so called. 

It was a clear, frosty morning, on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, just at sunrise. I knew that we were short of 
meat, and I determined to make a run from camp, and 
see if I could not pick up a little something for break- 
fast, even though it was only a few grouse or a hare. 
We had no intention of breaking up our camp for an 
hour or two, and that would give me plenty of time. 
With this idea I mounted, and was soon away. 

I think I had ridden somewhat near two miles with- 
out seeing anything worth powder and shot, when my 
attention was drawn to the appearance of the ground 
over which I was passing. It was fairly torn and dug 
into holes, as though a parcel of ravenous hogs had 
gone over it within a few minutes past; for thie soil 
turned up was not yet in the least dry, andI might 
have imagined a drove of those animals to have been 
there, notwithstanding the unlikelihood of the thing, 
had I not observed that here and there the bark of the 
trees had been freshly knocked off at an height beyond 
the poreine reach. I had stopped my horse to look at 
these marks, and had but at that instant made up my 
mind that they must have been produced by animals 
fighting, when I heard a heavy cough, eomcthing be- 
tween a bellow and a grunt, not very far away. 

I cocked my rifle and rodein the direction of the 
sound, and had ecarccly gone twenty yards when I 
emerged from the trees, and saw the open country 
stretching away for miles before me; while just out of 
the opening was a eight that for a moment made my 
heart jump with the natural excitement of the hunter, 
It was that of two enormous bull elks engaged in a 
most desperate battle. They would withdraw for a few 
yards, and then, with fierce and fiery eyes, come to- 
gether with a clash that seemed as though it must frac- 
ture their skulls. They would press and twist, retreat 
and advance, and go through all the strategy and study 
of veteran wrestlers. I stood some minutes in admi- 
ration of the pair, and then deliberately rede towards 
them. I was not afraid cf disturbing them in the 
fight; for I had often heard that a hunter might ride 
or walk directly upon cnese animals when they were 
fighting without being noticed. At all events, if they 
did see me, and start or turn upon me, I was well 
mounted, and felt that I could depend upon my mare, 
Therefore I rode up to within ten yards of the belli- 
gerents, and taking a eure aim, scnt a ball whizzing 
through the head of one, that dropped him instantly ; 
and was about to give the othera taste of the same, 
but before I could load, even as rapid as the thing is 
done, my gentleman was away scouring over the ridge 
of an adjacent hill, th ugh not without a parting salute 
from me, which as I had good reason to regret, missed 
him. 

Then it was I should have loaded again: but, in a 
very unsportsinanlike manner, I neglected it. I was 
too anxious to s«cure my meat to think of anythi: g 
else. Instantly dismounting to tether my mare, I pro- 
ceeded to the cutting up of the animal. Every traveller 
across the mountains carries at his saddle what is called 
a trail-rope, for the purpose of staking his horse, that 
it may graze within a certain circle without straying 
away. I had fastened one end of my rope to the 
nearest tree, and was about to hitch the other to the 
mare, when she gave a sudden snort, andI raised my 
eyes to see what for an instant froze my very blood in 
my veins. It was the other elk coming back! At the 
moment of my becoming aware of this fact he wus 
within ten yards; and before I could make the slightest 
movement for defeuce, he struck my mare full tilt upon 
the side, sending her reeling across the field, and for 
an instant the elk followed her. I had notime for 
thought, for the mare was on her fect in a moment, 
and dashing away across the open country. 

T saw it, and made one sprig for the tree to which 
T had been trying to tether her. It was a conclusive 
spring that carried me above the beast’s horns, which 
in another instant made a dash at its trunk that almost 
shook me from my hold. How I went up the straight 
trunk of that whitewood was something marvellous to 
me; but up I did go, and in less time than it takes to 
tell it, sat ensconced in the first crotch above the 
ground. There I had time to review the situation, and 
the conclusion come to was this :—My mare was gone, 
no doubt retracing its way to camp, and whenever she 
might report there it would bring out a party in search. 
The only question then was, whether they would be 
able to find my trail, a: d so relieve me from the un- 
comfortable and dangerous situ.tion in which I was 
placed. My rifle lay unloaded upon the ground beneath 


the tree; and beside my cut up meat, while my re- 
volver had gone off with the mare, 

I sat there and thought of all this until my head was 
hot, and my hands shook from excitemeut. The hours 
went by like years until the sun was high up in the 
heavens, and yet my sentinel wus inexorably op duty, 
scarcely ever depressing his eyes from my perch. I 
thought of every scheme that could be thought of for 
getting my rifle, and settling the point at issue between 
Mr. Elk and myself, but without evolving anything 
practical. If the beast would only have retired far 
enough away from the tree, say a hundred yards, to 
give me a chance of dropping on my shooting-iron, 
and taking the differences; but he would not, and I 
was obliged to see the sun go over the meridian, and 
yet no rescue. 

It must have been about twoin the afternoon when 
a brilliant thought struck me. If I could only get the 
trail-rope in my possession I felt that I could make an 
effort ; but how to get it? I thought of going down the 
trunk, and, getting hold of it with my foot, draw it 
rapidly up; but this was mere theory, and had to be 
abandoned, At last anidea came. I hada strong pin 
in my vest, which I bent in the form of a hook, and 
taking off my shirt I tore from it several small strips 
unti] I had enough to reach to the ground. I now 
charnved my position in the tree, and angled for the 
rope. TT! did not take me many minutes to get a bite, 
and slowly and tremblingly I drew it up. 

My object now was to make, at the end that I had 
intended fastening to my mare, a slipnoose. Thi3 was 
soon done; and I had it dangling down before the nose 
of Mr. Elk. He looked curiously at the line, and up 
at me. He smelt it, and walked around it, and seemed 
puzzled to understand the matter, but was not at all 
timid about it. At last he came directly in the posi- 
tion I wanted him, and with a quiet slip I put the 
noose over his neck, by holding it open with both arms 
stretched, and then slowly drew itclose. Ie felt then 
that something was wrong, and began backing away. 
As he did so I clung to the rope, and drew it tightcr, 
until it was upon bis ncck with a choke. As soon as 
he felt this he began to back forcibly away, and I left 
go, knowing that if the rope was but strong enough 
the tree would hold him, and his game would be up. 
Yes, the rope was strong enough! He backed away to 
his extent, and then, with one or two powerful jerks, 
that only had theeffect of bringing him upon his knees, 
with his tongue lolling out, was for a moment still and 
breathless. The work was being done, and I was in no 
hurry to run anyrisk by helping iton. Up he came 
to his feet. only to make one more powerful strain, 
and, as before, to go down, this time upon his side. 
Now was my time, and I was down in a moment, 
grasped my hunting-knife, and before he knew whiat 
was the matter there was an elk with a well-cut throat 
lying before me, and visions of elk meat chasing through 
my hungry mind. 

I only stopped long enough té cut out my two elk 
tongues, and then started for the camp, which I reached 
in sorter time than I ever traversed the same distance 
before, and found my friends still there. My mare had 
come in, and two parties had gone out in search, one 
of which had not yet returned. We brought out pack- 
horses ; and, even astired as I was, I started with those 
who went out to bring in my meat, which we did be- 
fore sunset, picking up the other party on our return. 
That night we had a jolly time over our hunting-stories, 
led off by mine of ‘** An Hour with an Elk.” 


HOW THE CHINESE MAKE DWARF TREES. 
We have all known from childhood how the Chinese 
cramp their women’s feet, and so manage to make 
them ‘keepers at home ;” but how they contrive to 
grow miniature pines and oaks in flower-pots for half 
a century, has always been much of asccret. They 
aim first and last at the seat of vigorous growth, en- 
deavouring to weaken it as far as may consist with the 
preservation of life. They begin at the begiuning. 
Taking a young plant (say a seedling or cutting of a 
cedar) when only two or three inches high, they cut 
off its tap-root a3 soon as it has other rovtlets enough 
to live upon, and replant it ina shallow earthen pot or 
pan. The end of the tap-root is generally made to rest 
on the bottom of the pan, or on a flat stone within it. 
Alluvial clay is then put into the pot, much of it in 
bits the size of beans, and just enough in kind 
and quantity to furnish a scanty nourishment to the 


plant. Water enough is given to keep it in growth, 
but not enough to excite a vigorous habit. So, like- 
wise, in the application of light and heat. As the 


Chinese pride themselves on the shape of their minia- 
ture trees, they use strings, wires, and pegs, and 
various other mechanical contrivances to promote 
Symmetry of habit, or to fashion their pets into odd 
fancy figures. Thus, by the use of very shallow pots, 
the growth of the tap-roots is out of the question; by 
the use of poor soil and little of it, and little water, 
any strong growth is prevented. Then, too, the top 
and side roots being within easy reach of the gardener, 
are shortened by his pruning knife or seared with his 


hot iron, So the little tree, finding itself headed 


fives up the idea of strong 
Vue i 


lon every site, 
asking only for life, and just srowth enoweh to 
| look well. Avccordinyly, each pew set of leaves 

comes more and more stunted, the buds and rootleg 
are diminished in proportion, and at lensth a balance 
is established between cver> part of the tree, tealdeg it 
a dwarf in all respects. some kind. of trees this 


end is reached in three or four yoars; i others ten ot 


fifteen years ere necossary. Such ia fos cy 
among the Celestials. 
A FOUCSE AT DAMASCUS. 


Let us teke a peep into the rooms of a Dansccus 
house, andsce the general arrangements of the Moslem 
homes: —The Qoor is of two deve/s; the first or lowest, 
into which you entcr, contains a fountsin with several 
spouts of water, is paved with marble, has racks lor 
pipes, recesses in the walls for nargelics, cups, &e., and 
other conveniences for the household. Lfere the 
wait the will of their masters, and here you pnt off the 
slippers before you ascend to the sceond level, where 
the mats are sprcad and the fainily sitting. 
fountain is suspended from the highest part of the 
ceiling a chandclicr, with a great many little gle. 
lamps, whose various lights, mingling wit the 
and reflected from them, produce a very beauti(ul 
effect. The sccond level is twelve or eighteen inchce 
higher than the first, and is the place appropriated vo 
the family ; it is oftea separated from the lower part 
by a little railing of wood or stone. Mats are spread 
upon the earthen floor, and round the walls mattresscs, 
three feet or three feet and a half broad, are spread cut 
for the accommodation of the family, upon the mats or 
upon low wooden frames, four or six inches in heigi:t 
This is customary in Damascus, and adds nota little 
to the cleanness and comfort of the rooms. 

Thus, then, you have round the room these low 
wooden frames upon which the mattresses are spread. 
and in the angle at the walls a row of pillars, stuffed 
with cotton wool, covered with furniture cotton-cloth 
from English looms, and sometimes faced with silk 
damask and velvet. Were you rest in the heat of the 
day, with your feet drawn up underneath you and 
your body reclining against the cushiors, and here toc 
you sleep with a coverlet thrown over you, for scparate 
bed-rooms are unknown. This is your grond rece; tion 
room; the place of honour is the corner, the honoured 
guest sits at the right hand; the position is sifting »oca 
the feet; the attendants are black elaves. the ln > i- 
talities are pipes, coffee, sherbet, fruits, 
&c., when the diuner hour is rot arrived. In Jewel 
and Christian familica these are presented by the 
mistress of the house; the sweets are all taken by the 
same spoon, and the lady of the house takes the iiret 
sop. The slave, in prescnting anything, lays tis hand 
upon his heart, and in reply to your conmiuanc-, say? 
Upon my head and upon my eye,” which 
hear is to obcy; if I fail, let metoose the head and t's 
eye. 

But you bave spoken of mats on the floor, and civans 
round the walls. What is the furiiture of our reota’ 
There is none; chairs and tables are wantiag; 
organs, and sre wauting, and all those 
littles which, under the tasteful arrangement 
European lady, sct off a room so much. Theo whiok 
centre of the room is empty, the air has frey itberty 
to circulate, and the imeacination is gratified ty lofty 
ceilings and a large vacant espace. There are wo fire? 
nor fire-places in these rootas; indecd the is 
anew invention. The Greeks and Romans had none 
of them; no trace of them is Ciscoverable in Hercu- 
lancum and painting and sculpture 
are silent on this point, nor has any one passeve beer 
discovered in the literature of antiquity which rofers 
to or expresses the of a chimney. In tie win 
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season you heat these Damascus rooins with the 
mongol, or chating dich, filled with red-hot co! at 
placed before you on the floor. The wired have 
shutters, are generally without glass, and alwe ys with 


out curtains and 'inds. Clocks are not uscd in the 
houses, as the public crier announces the hour from the 
mosque, yet cople wear Grecian or 
watches. The walls lave neither paintings wor pictures, 
as the Moslems avoid the very appearance of idolury: 
at the height of tweuty feet or so, thereis@ irae vork 
of wood rovid the entire room, which seems to bes 
mere custom, and without any ure, it is about 
and halt broad, and the wealthy Mohammecses offon 


a foot 


place upon it a row of very costly large cli Clin. 
bowls. 

There are no banks for money ; silver bars arc: wily 
stolen, and bence uot a little of the extra with is 
treasured up in merchants’ houses in the shay. of old 
China, Time does not injure it, and there is svays a 
ready price for it in the market. Beneath thi. raime- 
work the room is ornamented with beantin broad 
pannels of finely-carved wood, upon which #::.tences 
from the Koran, or lines from the ancient po. is, are 
written in large raised letters of gold, with «recat in- 
genuity and exquisite taste. Indeed, in pen: auship, 


the Orientals tar surpass us, sOmetimes the entire 
room, from the framework down, is wainscoted with 
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cedar wood, and cut, panciicd, and carved with im- 
mense labour, and in every conceivable form. This 
adds more to the beauty than the comfort of the rooms, 
rasmuch as the wood-work instantly becomes the 
habitation or camp of innumerable squadrons of bugs, 
\-ho attack you without mercy, and which no human 
ingenujty has yet been able to banish. The doors of 
these feome all open into the court, and never into 
one another; the windows do the same, and are 
atrongly grated with iron bars, a significant hint to 
troublesome ladies and disobedient slaves! The ceilings 
are lofty and ornate; beautiful carving, interapersed 
with numerous little looking-glasses, relieves and 
gratifies the eye, and very often the circular centre- 
piece is composed of massive embossment, in which a 
gigantic serpent, displaying its beautiful folds and 
glancing eyes, seems ready to spring upon you. 

Let the sun now shed his golden beams through the 
apper windows, which are of beautiful stained glass ; 
let the go!den letters in panels upon the walls appear 
in their beauty; let hundreds of little looking-glasses 
above and around you reflect and multiply every object 
and movement; place a number of richly clothed 
Turks with long beards and flowing robes upon the 
divan amidat eoft mattresses and velvet cushions, with 
long pipes in their mouths; acd to all this the unceas- 
ing murmer of falling waters, and you have a scene 
really beautiful and tru'y Oriental. 

You are not to suppose that most, or even many, of 
t'o Moslems, have four wives; they are prevented by 
poverty, by affection, and by the grcat law of nature, 
which created the human race, male and female, at the 
becioning, and keeps the numters of males and females 
nearly equal in all ages. In Damascus very many have 
but one wife, ard though divorce may, and does 
multiply the facilities for having a variety of wives, 
yet though two wives are frequent three or four are 
very rare, and perhaps the majority are contented 
with one at atime. The last married wife is generally 
the favourite for the time being, and the others must 
eubmit to her control. Theee different wives, if the 
husband can at all afford it, are kept in different 
houses, or even in different cities. When this is not 
possible, the four wives and families dwelling in the 
same habitation make it not unfrequently a scene of 
noise and boisterous confusion. 


TOE POISON OF THE VIPER. 
BY A T&AVELLER IN ITALY. 


I HAVE found the nitrate of silver to be a complete 
neutralizer of this poison. A pigeon pricked with 
a necdle imbrued with the pure poison, dies in three or 
four minutes. Mix the poison with a minute quantity 
of ecraped nitrate of eilver and apply it in the same 
way, great inflammation ensues, but not death. The 
poison of a full-grown viper amounte in quantity to 
more than two large drops, one contained in the sheath 
of each fan, which is very similar in construction to 
that of the claws of a cat. Tis poison is of a yellow 
colour, and of the consistency of cream. The fangsare 
two in number, placed on the roof of the mouth, in- 
serted into two bones, which form an angle opening 
towards the back of the mouth. They are joined at 
the base, so that, when not called into use, they lie 
down immersed in the poison bag. Besides being hol- 
iow like a horn and a hole near the poiut for the exit 
of the poison, they have a groove along their whole 
length, to aid in the same providential arrangement. 
Upon causing a viper, on which I had placed my 
foot, to bite my boot, the more violently he pressed his 
{angs against the leather, the greater was the issue of 
poison, which I could plainly see flowing from the 
hole near the point of the tooth, and along the grooves, 
go as to cover a surface on my boot equal to the size of 
a eixpence. Behind the main fangs, on each of the 
bones above spoken of, there are five other fangs, 
diminishing in size as they recede from the main ones. 
These take and supply the place of the latter in case 
of rupture or extirpation ; so that any person depend- 
ing on the fact of having broken or extracted the fangs 
of a viper, would goon after find, to his cost, that they 
hud been renewed. Taken internally, the poison of 
the viper is not injurious, at least to any violent degree. 
I swallowed the poison extracted from two full-grown 
vipers, amounting in quantity to about four large 
drops; the weight I ca:net state. It caused no new 
sensation whatever. 

The viper is the only »»isonous serpent existing in 
Europe. There are two varieties, the red and the 
brown. They may be distinguished at a glance from 
any other snake, by their small length in proportion to 
their thickness, and the abrupt termination of their 
tail; by their flat, heart-shaped head, thin neck, and 
square, cocked-up nose. The back is covered from 
ead to tail with rectangular, oblong square, black 
spots—those of one side the spine being in contact 
with the others on the other side at the angles, just 
like the black squares on a cheas-hoard. But the most 
certain feature is the eye, the pupil of which is a 
rectangular, oblong square, instead of round, as in ali 
other European serpents. The vipers do more mis- 
chief in the Maremme (Italy) than is generally known, 


In the month of October, when sharp weather begins 
in the mountains of Abruzzo, large flocks of goats are 
brought to the low, warm regions of the Maremme, 
where they remain the winter. Before, however, they 
are taken back again to the mountains in the spring, 
the goatherds assure me that they lose a dozen or more 
from the bites of vipers. The legs of goats are parti- 
cularly “ clean,” as horse-jockeys call it; and a viper 
can hardly stick in his tooth without penetrating some 
vessel, which speedily conveys the poison through the 
system. The same occurs to cows, calves, and dogs ; 
when bitten in the legs they often perish, while in 
other parte the effects are comparatively nothing. 


THE RE GALANTUOMO. 
THE perilous voyage of this Italian iron-clad man-of- 
war across the Atlantic, its reported loss, and subse- 
quent eafe arrival in Italy, has given a romantic in- 
terest to all which relates to that vessel. The following 
translation is from a Neapolitan journal, La Roma :— 

“ The danger of the ‘ Re Galantuomo’ has been over- 
stated in Europe. It is true that for seven days 
nothing was done save bailing out the water and re- 
pairing the damage done to the vessel; but she was 
not thought to be in immediate danger more than four 
hours. The commander consulted only with the 
second officer, and proposed a plan to save the crew, 
&c. The waves were as high as Vesuvius, and there 
was no possibility of using the boats. It was proposed 
to make an immense raft that could carry four hundred 
persons; put upon it some provisions, and fasten to it 
some casks of water, but there was but little timber 
aboard, and to make the raft it would be necessary to 
use the timbers of the ‘Re Galantuomo’ herself. 
During these seven fearful days everything on board 
was broken, loosened, ruined; twelve oxen, bellowing 
wildly, were rolled to and fro among the men, the 
casks, and the gun-carriages for awhile. Commander 
Isola’s little son found himself astride one of the bul- 
locks, without being able to tell how he came there, 
and to save himself from falling, had to clutch tight 
hold of the stump of the animal's horns, for almost all 
their horns, legs, &c., were broken, and as soon as pos- 
sible they were thrown into the sea. Yet there was 
not one man’s lifc lost. The broken mast beat against 
the side of the ship with a noise like cannon. It would 
hardly be believed t‘.at, amid all these horrors, a young 
American, propping himself up on the deck, where one 
could not stand uprighi, exclaimed, ‘ What a magnifi- 
cent sight.” He was the solitary passenger on the ‘ Re 
Galantuomo,’ the guest of Commander Isula, who had 
invited him to take a ‘voyaye de plasir!’ During those 
four terrible hours the commander thought, with 
agony, that he had taken from his family this youth of 
twenty-four years, wealthy, and of high position and 
talent. Being in delicate health, he had been 
prompted to offer him a voyage in his ship. Fearing 
to have him know the danger that they were in, yet 
believing himself obliged to speak, he said to him:— 
‘It is my duty to tell you that the sea- water is making 
in the hold..—The American replied: ‘ Well, how 
many hours of life have we left?’—‘It is not a ques- 
tion of hours: I HOPE of years.’—‘ ihen what is it 
that you are telling me? I supposed that it was a 
‘settled thing,”’ answered the undaunted American. 
When the sea was somewhat calmed they came across 
a wrecked American schooner, and sent a boat to see 
if there were any lives to save. The schooner was 
named the ‘ Urania.’ It was full of water, but—pitiful 
sight!—empty of human beings! They carried away 
a portrait of a pretty young girl, and a book, which 
the commander will send, when found, to the families 
of the shipwrecked men. Certainly, this incident was 
not calculated to inspirit the crew already so tempest- 
stricken. The ‘ Re Galantuomo’ has proved herself a 
very strong ship, and the danger underwent ought to 
be only attributed to the terrible weather. The storm 
had broken the mast, tle pumps were broken, at least 
two of them, and four hundred men could not keep 
down the water. They were obliged to cut casks in 
halves to have enough buckets. An American gentle- 
man has written a detailed accouut of the voyage 
entire. It is to be published in New York, and it is 
to be hoped that it will come to Europe Com- 
mander Isola’s son, twelve years old, was not at all 
frightened, and recounts it all very exactly.” 

THE MATERIALS OF THE BRIGHTON HOTEL.— 
Before the first brick was luid 12,500 yards of excava- 
tion had to be carted away. There are 800 rods of 
brickwork, or 3,500,000 bricks ; 12,500 cubic feet of 
York and Portland stone ; 450 tons of wrought and cast- 
iron; 470 loads or 23,500 cubic feet of timber; 30 
miles of flooring; an acre and a half of Minton’s 
glazed tiles; a quarter of an acre of encaustic tiles ; an 
acre of sheet and half an acre of British plate glass; 
15 miles of paper-hanging; 13} miles of bordering; 6 
miles of gas piping; 12 miles of bell-wire, and 5 miles 
of tubing, in the building. In the hotel proper there 
are 260 rooms, containing 230 marble chimney pieces, 
and from the top to the bottom of the grand staircase 
there are 128 steps. 


THE WARLOCK’S PROPHECY. 
BY SYLVANUS COBB. 


It was May-day in the year 1760; and near the shore 
of Robin Hood's Bay, upon the coast ef Yorkshire, a 
gay party were assembled. They were mostly from 
the village of Flyingdale, and the joy of the occasion 
ran high and full. Effie More was the May Queen, 
and as she sat there upon her throne of moss and 
flowers, she looked more the queen than many a 
favoured one upon whose brow fate had placed the 
regal crown Of anation. She was beautiful—as beau- 
tiful as the roses.that clustered about her; and all who 
knew her knew that she was as good as she was beau- 
tiful. Ifshe had not been pure she would not have 
been placed where she was. Upon her fair brow Effie 
wore a tiara of pure white roses. They were exotics, 
for the season had not yet come for the native growth 
of such flowers as those. They had been sent for the 
May Queen by the young baronet who lived in the 
great mansion on the hill. Sir John Wyman was his 
name; and he had sent the floral crown by one of his 
servants with the simple instruction that it was for the 
May Queen. 

By some it was thought curious that Effie More was 
chosen to the office she filled, for she was very poor and 
very humble. Her father was a poor fisherman, and 
Effie, being his only child and companion, had to 
assist him in his vocation. But those who had chosen 
the poor fisherman's daughter to be their queen knew 
her virtues, and they also knew that her beauty would 
adorn theplace. She presided with modest grace, and 
as soon as the bewildering novelty of the position had 
somewhat worn off, ehe became prompt and energetio 
in the discharge of her duties. 

The joy and festivity was at ite height—a handred 
glad voices were raised in song and chorus, and around 
the throne of the queen the glad swains and maidens 
were tripping the merry dance. There was a cessation 
of mirth in the outer circles of the party, and in a 
moment more a quaintly dressed man was seen ap- 
proaching the spot. He wore a long, brown robe, 
which was fastened about the waist by a rope; his hair 
and beard was long and matted, and its hue was of a 
sandy red. In his hand he carried a stout staff, and his 
step was slow and feeble. 

‘Let our clamorous mirth cease for the time,” cried 
Effie, rising to her feet, and waving her hands towards 
the dancers. “Here comes Wangam, the warlock. 
Give the old man welcome among us.” 

The dancing was,stopped, and the way was opened 
for the warlock to approach. Some few of the timid 
maidens shrank from the strange man, but most of 
them greeted him kindly. He was well-known through 
the neighbourhood, and though there was much euper- 
stitious dread of his mystic power, yet none had ever 
known him to exercise his power for harm. 

‘Ho, my fair children,” said the warlock, as he re- 
ceived the respectful greetings of the youths and 
maidens, ‘‘I have come to give you wisdom. I have 
come to tell you of things which you do not know. 
Now who will take a peep into the future. Come, let 
some one speak. If I tell you ought it shall be spoken 
truly.” 

No one seemed inclined te profit by Wangam’s pro- 
posal. Many of them were raeked with curiosity tc 
hear him exercise his power of fortune-telling ; but no 
one dared to be the first to go through with the or- 
deal. They knew that he told fortunes, and that he 
told them, too, with wonderful accuracy. 

‘Tell Effie’s fortune first,” said a blue-eyed girl, 
who stood near the flowery throne. ‘She's our 
queen, and should have the precedence.” 

“ Ay—tell Effie’s first,” responded a dozen more of 
the gay party. 

“Shall it be so, fair queen?” asked the old man, 
turning towards Effie. 

“If it would please my friends to hear the fate of 
one like me told, I shall not object,” returned Effic ; 
but she spoke in a hesitating manner, and a close ob- 
server could have seen that she shrank from the test. 

“ Fear not, sweet Effie More,” said the warlock, as 
he approached the throne; for he noticed the maiden's 
reluctance. ‘Such goodness and beauty as thine can- 
not deserve a cruel fate. Let me eee thy hand, and I 
trust that all shall be well.” 

Effie extended her hand, and the old man took it in 
his own. He gazed upon it some moments in silence. 
Then he looked up into the girl's face, and in a trem- 
bling tone he said :— 

“ Fair {s fate upon thee now, 
But clouds shall gather on thy brow—" 

“You said that all should be well,” interrupted 
Effie, with a slight shudder. 

“ Do clouds always portend evil?” asked Wanzam. 
“ Be not alarmed yet.” And then he continue ;-= 

“Fate hath wondrous things for thee, 
Both fair and foul, as I can see. 
Ere many moons shall wax and wane 
Over this hill-begirted plain 
Fate shall ope for thee her store. 
And thou, Jair maid, shalt be no more.” 


As the warlock ceased speaking, Effie uttered a low 
cry, and drew away her hand. 

“I must crav;< a boon for my services,” said the old 
man. 

“TI have little to offer,” returned the maiden. “If 
you will take one of those flowers, I will give it.” 

She drew a white rose from ber bosom as she 
spoke. 

“ Certainly I will take it,” said the warlock. ‘It 
is just the thing for a May-day present.” 

He took the flower and turned away. Some few 
crowded about him to have their fortunes told, but 
most of the party avoided him. They saw that his 
words had struck a chill to the heart of their queen, 
and they wanted nothing more to do with him. In 
less than half an hour the warlock resumed his staff 
and slowly made his way off. 

After he was gone, the party gathered about the 
seat of their queen; but the smile had gone from her 
face, and she looked sad and thoughtful. 

‘« Come, come, Effie,” urged one of the girls; ‘ you 
surely won't let the warlock’s words affect you. He 
did not mean what he said.” 

“ T have known Wangam for years,” said one of the 
young men, “ and never before have I heard him fore- 
tell an evil for any one. He surely did not mean 
what he said to be an evil thing.” 

“So have I known him,” returned Effie: “ For 
many a night has he found shelter beneath my father’s 
roof. I have always been kind to him—always tried 
to make him comfortable. Now, why should he tell 
me that my life is so nearly at ite close ?” 

“ Oh, don’t think of it any more.” 

So they all tried to drive the fear away; but the 
warlock’s prophecy was not to be forgotten by Effie 
More. She tried to smile, but the smile faded from 
her cheek. 

Long before sunset the May party broke up, and the 
fair young queen was escorted to her home. Her 
home was a small cot upon the shore of the bay, where 
she and her father lived alone; and, with numerous 
blessings and well wishes, her companions left her. 

Early on the following morning Effie More arose 
from her couch and prepsred her father’s breakfast. 
After this she sat down and helped the old man to 
mend his nets. The fisherman noticed that his child 
was sad, and he inquired the cause; but she evaded 
the question. 

“ What is it?” urged the old man. ‘ Something 
must have happened to make you so sad and melan- 
choly—you, who are always smiling. Tell me, has 
Daniel Bruno crossed your path again ?” 

“No,” returned Effie, with a cold shudder. “I 
hope I may never see him again.” 


EFFIE MORE RESCUED BY THE WARLOCK. 


‘* I don’t think you ever will; for I have told him 
that he cannot have your hand. He was very urgent 
about it, but I made no concessions. So you are free 
from him, my child.” 

‘* But how did he receive your refusal, father?” 
asked Effie, seeming to forget for the time the other 
subject that had held her thoughts. 

‘Oh, he was angry—very angry; but I cared not 
for that, Effie; for I do not think that Daniel Bruno 
is just what he should be. Old Wangam bade me be- 
ware of him.” 

“ The warlock ?” uttered Effie. 

“ Yes. Hetold me that Daniel was a bad young 
man. But what is the matter, my child? Your hands 
tremble as though you had seen a ghost. Surely, you 
have no fear of Bruno ?” 

“Oh, no; but, of course, I cannot help thinking of 
him.” 

“ Then don’t let the thoughts of him trouble you so 
much.” 

The old man was deceived, and Effie did not care to 
set his mind on any different track. She tried to per- 
suade herself that she was very foolish to make herself 
unhappy on account of what the warlock had tcéd her ; 
and she resolved that she would not betray her weak- 
ness to her father. 

Thus the matter passed; and, ere long afterwards, 
old Caleb More shoved off his boat, and started forth 
upon his day’s labour. It was towards the middle of 
the afternoon when he returned. 

“ Now, Effie,” he said, after he had hauled his boat 
up on the sand, ‘“‘I have an errand for you. I have 
by chance caught a stray salmon, and I promised the 
baronet he should have the very next one I took. Now 
you must take it up. You can easily trip up to the 
old mansion and back again before dark. Tell Sir 
John, if you see him, that this is a May-day present. 
To be sure the day has passed, but it is all the same.” 

It took but a few moments for Effie to throw on her 
light straw hat and draw her silken scarf over her 
shoulders ; and then, taking the salmon, she set out 
on her errand. When she reached the old mansion, 
the eastern horizon had become heavy with clouds, and 
there was every appearance of a storm. 

The baronet himself was in the courtyard when 
Effie entered ; andto him she delivered her father’s 
errand and accompanying present. 

Sir John Wyman was a noble-looking man, about 
thirty years of age; and when he smiled upon Effie, as 
he took the present she had brought, he looked hand- 
some, There may have been many men much better 
looking than the baronet, but there were none with a 
better heart. His tenants all loved hir:, and everybody 


who knew him respected him, 


“ Upon my aoul, sweet Effic, I owe your good old 
father more than thanks for this,” said Sir John, as be 
gazed first upon the beautiful fic, aud then upon the 
still more beautitul maiden. 

“ He wants no return for it, sir, only your love,” 
modestly returned Effie. 

‘* That he has already ; and, since love is all he wili 
take, and, as I have no more love to spare for him, 
suppose I give the rest to you. You were made to 
carry love.” 

Effie More blushed, and hung down her head. The 
rich blood mounted to her neck and temples, and she 
trembled like an aspen. 

“I pray you that I have not offended,” quickly 
uttered the baronet, as he noticed the effect of his 
words. 

“Oh, no,” tremblingly returned the fair girl, as she 
cast a quick glance up into Sir John's face. 

The baronet called for one of his men to come and 
take the salmon; and just as Effie turned to retrace 
her steps towards home, great drops of rain began to 
fall. Sir John called her back, and bade her stop till 
the rain was over, at the same time assuring her that 
some of his folks should accompany her home if she 
had to remain till dark. 

When the baronet showed Effie into the mansion 
she supposed he would conduct her to the kitchen and 
there leave her ; but he did no such thing. He waited 
upon her to one of the parlours that looked down over 
the hillside and coast upon the bay, and there he sat 
down by her side. The rain pattered upon the trees 
and shrubs, and the maiden’s heart almost kept the 
pattering time with its beatings. At first poor Effie 
was bewildered, for such companionship was something 
new to her. She felt strangely in the novel position; 
and the baronet seemed to notice it, or he cou;menced 
a light, gay conversation upon the subject of the sete 
of the day before. Beneath the ready wit of her com- 
panion the maiden’s diffidence wore off; and insen- 
sibly she followed him in his remarks until her own 
tongue was loosened, and the warm smiles began to 
play about her rosy lips. 

An hour passed :way, and at the end of that time 
the rain had ceased falling. The eastern heavens were 
glowing with rich hues where the rays of the sinking 
sun gleamed up froin below the horizon, and the sir 
came fresh and sweet from the grateful verdure. 

“Now you can return,” said Sir John, as he rose 
from his seat and led the way to the hall. ‘ Wait you 
here one moment til! I get my hat, for I mean to 
accompany you myselt.” 

Before Effie cou!d reply, the baronet was gone; and 
before she had much opportunity to think upon what 
had passed, he returned with his hat—aad in addition 
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theres, he bore @ thick shawl, which he threw over 
the girl's shoulders. 

“Jhore he suid, “that is to keep you warm, for 
the air i- much cooler than when you came, Now we 
Will ,o.” 


In the courtyard Sir John offered his arm, and Effie 
took it. The twilight was deepening, and the stars 
were beginning to peep out from behind the masses of 
clouds that were rolling off to the westward. Again 


the pouuden felt embarrassed, and again the baronet 
made her feel at home in his company. His was a 
peculiar power to win and please. His words dropped 
like gentle zephyrs from his lips— not smooth with 
meaninyless flippancy, but rich and musical with wit 
and «nse. Some words which he spoke on the way 


sounded strangely in Effie’s ears—yet that strangeness 
had mniusic in it. 

At length the fisherman’s humble cot was reached, 
aud Sir John bade the the fair girl good-night. 

That night when Effie Mure laid her head upon her 
pillow ber mind dwelt upon the hours she had spent 
in the baronet’s company, and some strange thoughts 
worked their way into her musings. Poor Effiet 
Before she slept she had wished that the baronet was 
a humble fisherman, and that he could love her! 

It was evera week after the events just recorded. 
‘Wangam, the warlock, had been twice at the cot of 
Caleb More, and on one of those occasions he had 
stopped all night; Effie had instinctively avoided him 
—not ‘hat she feared or disliked him, but his presence 
brought to her mind the fearful prophecy she had 
heard, and that made her unhappy. 

One evening—it was just at dusk—Effie sat apon 
the stone at the door of her cot waiting for her father. 
The old man had not yet returned from the bay. 
While she sat there, straining her eyes over the blue 
water, she was startled by the sound of footsteps 
among the bushes that grew near the dwelling. At 
first sie thought it might be her father returning by a 
differcot route from that which he usually took; but 
On that point she was soon undcceived, for in a few 
momer's more she recognized the form of Daniel 
Bruno. She arose from her seat and would have re- 
treate 1 into the house; but before she could do 60 
Bruno was by her side. We was a dark-looking man, 
stout and athlecic, and not more than cight-and-twenty 
years of age. 

‘“‘Don't be alarmed, pretty Effie,” said the young 
man. 

‘* Did you wish to see my father ?” asked the maiden, 
trying to banish her feara. 

“Ob, no. Icame to eee you. Your father is cruel 
t© me; but I know you will be more kind. Your 
father cays I shall not have your hand, but I know 
you wiil not thus refuse.” 

“ Daniel Bruno,” said Effie, ** I can have no conver- 
Cation with you on that subject.” 

60. It’s there you are,” muttered Bruno, in 
a huey tone. “But you must surely change your 
mind .n that point, for you know —” 

“J know nothing why I should do differently from 
what .ay father hae told you,” quickly interrupted the 
giri. 
‘Then you are detcrmined on this point, are you?” 

*Yos.” 

“Very well. Iwas prepared for it. I expected as 
much.’ 

Effie was frightened by the strange manner in which 
Bruno epoke; but at that moment her countenance 
brightened, for she saw her father coming around the 
cape at the southern extremity of the bay. The 
young man noticed the movement of her eyes; and he 
guickly discovered the fisherman’s boat. 

‘*Ethe More,” he said, ‘you are mine, and no power 

on earth can break the bonds. 1 came here to take 
you. You need not struggle, for it will be useless— 
you need not cry out, for there is no oue near to help 
you. Come.” 
As Lruno spoke he seized the fair girl by the waist 
and bere her through the cot to the back door, and 
from tience into the woods beyond. She shrieked and 
etruygied with all her might, but it was in vain. She 
was licld by a grasp slie could not break, and her 
éhricks brought no one to her assistance. At length, 
wher ene had become weak and tuint, she ceased her 
strugg!es. 

Bruno kept on with his burden for a distance of 
half a mile; and then he reached the seashore outside 
of the bay. There was a boat in waiting for him, in 
which were two men. He placed Effie in the boat ; 
and having taken a seat by her side, he ordered the 
men to shove off. 

Poor Effie had ceased her entreaties, for she had 
found that they could be of no avail, and with her 
heart «ll heavy and sunken, she resizned herself to Ler 
fate Lut not without prayers that sume kind power 
-uve her. 

It as now fully dark; and our heroine gathered 
from a iew words which passed between Bruno and 


bis co... unions that they were stecring for @ vessel 
whic. ivy off the coast. The night air was damp and 
chil!) avd Effie began to sulier trom the cold. She 


was 4, va the point of sinking beneath the combined 


shudder. 


influences that worked against her, when she was 
startled by a quick cry of alarm from Bruno. Quick 
as thought she etarted back to her senses, and she soon 
discovered that her captor was being pursued by 
another boat. 

“Pull for your lives, my men!” cried Bruno. “That 
boat must be after us.” 

The men did pull. 

“ That's it! We are distancing them. Hold to it, 
boys, and we'll give them the slip yet.” 

Hardly were these words out of Bruno’s mouth 
when one of the oars snapped asunder. <A deep curse 
fell from the young commander's lips, for he saw that 
escape was now impossible. He ordered the other 
oar to be pulled in, and then he prepared himself and 
his men for defence. Ere long the other boat came 
up, and Effie’s heart leaped with hope asshe heard the 
voice of ber father. As the boat came close up 
she could see a tall, dark form standing in the stern- 
sheets, which she recognised at once as the warlock. 

Daniel Bruno sang out for the boat to keep off— 
but before he could raise his pistol he received upom 
the head a blow from Wangam’s great staff, which: 
knocked him fairly overboard. 

“Beware of the Warlock!" shouted Wangam, ‘for 
his wrath is terrible.” 

In an instant the other two men dropped their 
arms and. begged for mercy. They saw that their 
leader was gone, and the name of the warlock struck 
terror to.their soule, Wangam lowered his staff, and 
the two-men gave up their weapons. After this Effie 
was assisted into. her father's boat, and as she felt the 
arms: of her parent wound about her, her strength 
gave way, and she sank down insensible. 

When ehe came to herself she was upon her own 
couch beneath the roof of her father’s cot, and her 
father stood by the bedside, having just entered the 
room. The sun was shining brightly in at the 
window, and Effie knew that it Was morning. The 
maiden kissed her father, and told him she felt quite 
strong and well. 

“ And new tell me how Bruno got you away?” said 
the old man. 

Effie explained all. The fisherman was moved by 
strong passion as his daughter related the circumstances 
of ber abduction; and when she had closed he told 
her how he came to follow her. 

“ You owe your ealvation to Wangam,” he said. 
“The warlock was by chance near the spot where 
Bruno's boat lay, and he thought he detected your 
voice. It was too dark for him to see you; but he 
felt quite sure (hat he had not been mistaken in the 
voice. He rushed down to the water's edge; but the 
boat was far from reach, and with quick presence of 
mind he hastened to the cot. He did not find you 
there; and he started for my landing-place, where I 
was just hauling my boat up. In a very few words 
he told me what had happened, and again I pushed my 
boat off, and he got in with me and took anoar. I 
saw Bruno's vessel laying to off the coast when I came 
in, and towards that point I steered. Heaven was 
kind to me, for I overtook the villain, aud you are 
safe.” 

*And where is Bruno now?” asked Effie, witha 


“I am afraid he is dead. The warlock’s blow 
knocked him overboard, and he surely could not have 
swum to his vessel But his fate was deserved, for he 
was a wicked man.” 

Effie was sileat. She thanked heaven in her 
thoughts; and then her mind dwelt upon the past, and 
she wondered if this would not save her from the ful- 
filment of the warlock's prediction. 

On the following day Effie was alone in the cot. It 
was about an hour past noon, and her father had gone 
down upon the beach to look to his nets. The maiden 
had just seated herself by the window, when she was 
interrupted by the entrance of the warlock. 

“Thank heaven | find you well,” said Wangam, as 
he took a seat by the side of the maiden. 

“And I have to thank you, kind friend, that I am 
safe,” earnestly responded Effie. 

She did not shrink from the warlock now, for her 
gratitude made her love him. 

““Effie More,” said Wangam, after a few moments 
of silence, “I have come now to ask thee a strange 
question. Do not be afraid to tell me the truth.” 

The maiden looked up into her companioun’s face and 
trembled. 

** lam going to ask thee concerning Sir John Wy- 
man. I saw Sir Jolin this morning, and he knows of 
your last night’s adventure. I heard him speak sume 
words which related very particularly to thee. I think 
he loves thee, Eftie.” 

“ O, hush, hush!” murmured the maiden, while she 
trembled like an aspen. 

* But I speak the truth,” continued Wangam. 

“No, no—the baronet cannot love one like me. He 
is proud —I am pvor and humble.” 

*“Ay—but for all that he may love thee. Now 
tell me truly—suppose he did love you with a true 
and honest love—do you think you cou!d return it ?” 

thought of the evening she had spent in 


‘affrighted gaze of the fair girl. 


the baronet’s company, and she trembled more than 
ever. 

“I should not dare to love one like him,” she mur- 
mured. 

“ But does not your heart even now beat warmly 
towards him? Suppose he sought an honest, virtuous, 
loving wife—and suppose his choice should fall upon 
you—could you not be that wile ?” 

Effie More’s heart throbbed with a wild emotion, 
and the warm tears began to course duwo ber 
cheeks. 

“ Ah, sweet Effie, that is answer enough.” 

The maiden started at the changed tones of that 
voice, and when she looked up she feared that her 
eyes were deceiving her. The tangled mass of red 
matted beard and hair was gone from the warlock’s 
face and head, the bosom of the old brown gown was 
thrown open, and Effie saw the smiling features of Sir 
John Wymer himself. 

“Come,” he whispered, “do not shrink from me," 
he added, as he caught the wondering and half- 
“I have fairly en- 
trapped thee, and thou art now all my own” 

* But the warlock,” murmured Effie, not fully sure 
that Wangam.and the baronet could be the same, 

“I am the warlock, sweet Eflie,” returned Sir 
John. “Listen and I will explain. Six years ago, 
before I settled upon my estate here, I heard sad 
rumours of therdoings of some of my agents. I wished 
to get atthe teuth of the stories, and knovying that if 
I came in my: own person everything would be 
smoothed over;.J chose this disguise; and as a wan- 
dering warlock I began to roam around among my 
tenants. I'diseovered the evil; and when { came as 
the real Sir John I set matters to rights. But my 
disguise afforded me too many sources of pleasing ad- 
venture'to be given up; and so I kept it. Wangam 
could see and hear things that would never have been 
done and said in the presence of Sir John Wyman. 
Fate led me to your cot; and there I became ac- 
quainted with you and your heart. I have always 
been a wayward child—suspicious of rich heiresses 
and ambitious dames; and in your socicty I found 
the very balm I needed. I love you, sweet Effie— 
with my whole soul I love you, and you shall become 
my wife. Only say yes, and the warlock shall roam 
no more. Only say that you will be mine - ouly say 
that you will cling fondly to me while we both shall 
live, and Sir John Wyman will be the happiest ba- 
ronet in the kingdom. Come, come—your answer 
now.” 

Before Effie could speak her father entered the room. 
The old man started back aghast when he éaw his 
child upon the baronet’s bosom. 

*“‘ Tlow is this, Sir John ?” he tremblingly asked. 

“ Sit thee down, good Caleb,” returned the baronet, 
with a smile, “and you shall know all abuut it.” 

The old fisherman heard the whole story ; and when 
it was all tolud—when he heard Sir John’s earnest re- 
quest—he could only kiss his sweet child, give her 
hand to the baronet, and then weep tears o! joy. 

There was a marriage cereinony in the great man- 
sion on the hill, and all the youths and maidens of the 
neighbouring village were there, and they saw their 
beautiful May Queen made the mistress of Flyingdale 
Manor. 

‘* Now,” said Sir John, as he gazed with a playing 
smile into the face of his beautiful young wife, “ the 
warlock s prophecy is fulfilled.” 

Effie looked eagerly, earnestly up. 

“ You remember what that propbecy was :— 

“* Ere many moons shall wax and wane 
Over this hill-begirted plain, 
Fate shall ope fur thee her store, 
And thou, fair maid, be no more.'"’ 


“Don’t you remember it ?” 

“Yes,” murmured Effie 

“Well, you are no More now, for I have made & 
Lady Wyman of you.” 

Effie discovered the hidden meaning, and she was 
happier than ever. Those who stood around had 
hcard the dark-sceming prophecy ; and as their minds 
gradually cpened to a perception of the real meaning, 
they laughed and shouted with joy, Sir John joined 
them in their mirth, for he was happier than all 


TaminG Fisu.—A little girl residing near a pond in 
Massachusetts has succeeded in taming some of the fish, 
by throwing crumbs of bread into the water. The 
species calicd perch seen to be the most tractable and 
docile. One of them often takes the end of her finger 
in his mouth, while another will glide gently into her 
hand and turn on one side, and so remain, apparently 
repusing, until raised quite to the surface. The little 
girl walks out ona plank, sustained a few inches above 
the water, and before she reaches the end of the plank 
the fish may be seen darting towards their feeding 
ground. The larger ones, especially, are disposed to 
drive off the smaller ones, but she keeps order among 
them by meansof a stick wlth a sewing-necdie attached 
to the end of it, and when one picks a quarrel he gets 
a stab and is off at once. 
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NOTICE. 
A BEAUTIFUL coloured steel engraving of the Paris Fashions 
for September is published simultaneously with this 
Number, at the option of the purchaser, Price One Penny. 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS. 
Every purchaser of Part 1, now publishing, price 6d., is 

entitled to receive, GRATIS, 

1.—The beautiful Picture, by L. Hcarp, of THE CHIL- 
DREN LN tHE WOOD, printed in colours, by Edmund 
Evans. 

2.—A large sheet of Parisian Needlework and Dress 
Patterns, produced in Paris. 

3.—THE YOUNG LOVERS’ QUADRILLE, by Clivia 
Prior. 

4.—THE BELLE OF THE VILLAGE. (Ballad) 

§.—TUOSE BEAUTIFUL BELLS (Ballad) 

6.—THE BOW BELLS MAZURKA. 

7.—THE BOW BELLS WALTZ. 

8.—The coloured steel engraving of the Paris Fashions 
for the Month, obtained from a Parisian house. 


With No 6 will be presented a SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS, 
containing a new Set of Quadrilles, composed by Walter 
Boulvin. the celebrated French composer, with whom our 
readers will be delighted to hear we have made a perma- 
nent engagement 

With No.7 will be presented, GRATIS, an Eight-page 
Supplement, comprising a variety of Needlework and 
Fashion Patterns for the month, obtained direct from 
Paris, 

With No. 8 will be given a new Polka, composed by 
W. H. Montgomery, called the BOW BELLS POLKA. 

With No. 9 the second of the new series of French 
coloured Fashion Plates, designed, engraved, and coloured, 
expressly for BOW BELLS in Paris. 

*,* Part 2, price 6d., to be published October Ist, will 
contain, in addition to the ordinary attractive features of 
BOW BELLS—viz, the Fine Art Gallery—Picturesque 
Sketches—Needlework Patterns—Portrait Gallery—the 
two popular and exciting tales, entitled “ Twentr Straws” 
and “‘lug Discarpgp following magnificent 
presents 

1—A Set of Quadrilles, composed by Walter Boulvin. 

2.—A Needlework Supplement of Parisian Fashions 
for the Month, obtained direct from Paris. 

3.—THE BOW BELLS POLKA, composed by Mr. 
W. H. Montgomery. 

4.—The second of the beautiful, coloured Steel En- 
gravings of the Paris Fashions, designed expressly for 
LOW BELLS, in, Paris. 

London: J. Dicks, 313, Strand. 


NOTICES TO “CURRESPONDENTS. 


To our SusscrisERS.—Bow and Tue Penny It- 
LUSTRATED WEEKLY NEws sent post free to any part of the 
United Kingdom for three penny postage stamps. Persons 
ecishing to subscribe for @ quarter, so as to receive Bow 
Betts and Tuk WEEKLY ILLUsTRATED News through the 
post, may remit a subscription of 3s, 3d. to Ma. Joun Dicks, 
at the Office, 313, Strand. 

All letters are to be directed in full to “The Editor of 
Bow Bells, No. 313, Strand, W.C.” 

In no case will rejected manuscripts be returned to their 
authors, who are therefore requested to keep copies of them. 


*,* Persons wishing to subscribe for a Quarter, so as to 
receive the publication through the post, may remit a sub- 
scription of 2s. 2d, to Mr. John Dicks, at the Office. 


TRrADER.— You cannot form apartnership on such terms. 

J. E. R—Of no consequence whatever. 

Urricst.~A tradesman is not actually compelled to 
serve a customer with an articie marked in his window 
at a certain price, but it is most improper for him to re- 
fuse, unless he can furnish precisely as good an article 
from his stock. 

A GranpMamMA.—AlIl your kind suggestions shall re- 
ceive due consideration. 

W. A. (Rotherhithe.)—If the hair be cut away from the 
forehead, it wil soon grow again without any external ap- 
plication. 

OxoniaN.--There is no remedy for baldness caused by 
ringworm, The task of reproducing the hair must be left 
entirely to nature, if it ever be done at all. 

. W.—You could not commence the process at present. 
It is now the long vacation in the Law Courts, ou can 
begin in November. We will reeommend yon to a solicitor. 
See answer to 0. J.C. 

TuEspis—The complete works of elegantly 
bound, containing thirty-seven illustrations and port: ait: f 
the — now publishing. To be obtained at our Oftice, 
price 2s. 

TuE May Queen.—The Index and Title-Page for Vol. IL, 
are on sale, price 1d. Cases to bind Vol. IL, 1s. 3d. 

Farr Maupe.—You are evidently discreet, prudent, and 
well inclined; and we earnestly recommend you to follow 
your mother's advice in the matter. Your naturally good 
disposition will epable you, in the long run, to appreciate 
the excellence of that advice. 

AnpREw.—The maids of honour to the Queen are all 
seiected from the highest families of the nobility. Their 
salaries are 3501 per annum, but these offices are eagerly 
sought for by young belles of the aristocracy, although no 
pecuniary benefit be derived therefrom. The appointment 
throws them into a circle where the best matrimonial en- 
g2gements may be formed. 


An PLaycorr.—No. 1 of Tue British Drama, now 
publishing, contains “ The Gamester,” “Jane Shore,” The 
Man of the World,” and “ Love in a Village,’ with four il- 
lustrations. Two large Portraits, of Vr. S. Phelps and Mr. 
C. Kean, are presented, gratis. Every Number contains 
rie | five plays for One Penny Weekly. J. Dicks, 313, 

tran 
. Justicgz.—The case is barred by the Statute of Limita- 

ons. 

T. L. R—Cousins may marry. The engagement ring 
is worn on the same finger as the wedding r.ng. 

Pritisu.—You do not say what case or cases you mean. 

J.C. (Heywood. —The tale you name is not reprinted. 

W. W. W.—Thanks for your attention. but the para- 
graph has only a local and not a general interest. 

Inexpenrence.—Your writing would be good enough for 
a clerk's situation. You must advertise in the Z7imes. 

J. D. K.—Under consideration. 

J. H. L.—Christ’s Hospital (the Bluecoat School) has 
always been where it now is—in Newgate Street. 

A Corrgsponpent (Hoxton).—It is impossible to give 
you full instructions in so limited a space, for mixing oil 
colours. You can, we believe, obtain a work on the sub- 
ject at some of the shops in Rathbone Place, Oxford 
Street. 

C. J. C.—You are not explicit enough. At all events you 
would be compelled to employ a solicitor. Send us your 
address and we will recommend you one. 

Hucu W.—It is not necessary to take off your hat toa 
young lady more than once when mecting several times 
in the course of a walk. 

A. B.—There is a copyright in pictures as well as in 


.| books and music. 


PoeticaL Specimens—We receive numerous pieces of 


sah but cannot possibly spare the space necessary 
to acknowledge them otherwise than in this geueral 
manner. 


Tue JANE: may be much im- 
roved by practice.—T. De Forx: a good commercial 
aud.—Two Berksuire Laps: requires improvement.— 
F. K.: good.—Lucy Jang: very good—Sweer Lesstz: 
genteel and fluent. 

CoRRESPONDENTS whose questions we are unable to 
answer.—A Dvusiin Re.ver; Querist; A. B. ©. (Birming- 
ham); A Constant SuBscxi BER (who asks about horehound 
box); 0. D. D.; V. A. W. 


ESSAYS, 
HISTORICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND DOMESTIC, 


THE TRICKS OF TRADE. 

THERE is adulteration everywhere, within and with- 
out; and a specious appearance of genuineness not- 
withstanding. We will take a day with a Christian 
gentleman in England, in these modern times. To 
begin with him at his rising. The water he drinks is 
poisoned in its contact with lead-lined cisterns. There 
is *‘ devil’s dust ” in a portion of his garments; and he 
descends to his first repast of adulterated quality in a 
corresponding condition himself. His bread is heavy 
with sulphate of lime, plaster of Paris, and alum 
crystals—fatal to digestion. His ‘“* Epping butter" is 
“Trish salt” washed in milk—and, as a very late 
experience has shown, not free from pounded fint- 
stone. The milk itself has been yielded by stalled 
cows dying of marasmus; and the cream is only skim- 
milk made thick by “ arrow-root jelly,” which is not 
even entirely made of arrow-root. As for the sugar, 
there is lime, lead, or iron—perhaps all three, in the 
“lump ;” and there is not only chalk or clay, but the 
hideous, and almost indestructible, acarus sacchari in 
the “brown.” His tea, twice doctored, abroad and at 
home, owes its “ gloss” to magnesian earths, is not 
free from terra Japonica, and bears indication of 
Prussian blue and gypsum. Tea, indeed, is such a 
composite article, that unblushing dealers have at- 
tempted to openly pass it at the Custom House as 
“manufactured goods.” Does our Christian gentle- 
man’s weak stomach require chocolate? Let him 
pause ere he assigns it the task of digesting an article 
adulterated with cocoa-nut oil, lard, and perhaps 
tallow. He turns to coffee, purchased in berries, 
altogether forgetting that there is a machine for 
cutting chicory roots into berries like those of the 
coffee-tree. Not one sample in ten of coffee can be 
said to be pure. Chicory is to the grocer what water 
is to the milkman. In itself it is perhaps not hurtful 
in coffee, except to those who have long continucd to 
drink it. Such persons become predisposed to diarrhea. 
But even the chicory is not pure; and brick-dust, 
ochre, or charcoal enters into what is sold under 
another appellation. 

Our friend is not much better off at his dinner,—if 
he survive, after such a breakfast, to be seated at the 
later repast. Fortunately, he is safe as far as the 
joints are concerned; but there are dangers in other 
mattera. Do not let him take cayenne with his fish, 
unless he is sure that it is not made up of curry- 
powder, red lead, salt, and oak sawdust. Let him 
remember that ‘lead palsy" may be induced from 
frequent small doses of a mixture like this, Curry- 
powder, it may be said, is a harmless ingredient. But 
it is not curry-powder if it be made of potato-flour, 
ground raisins, and pounded capsicum berries. Mus- 
tard is indispensable with beef; but we should prefer 
not having it made with linseed meal and plaster of 
Paris for components, and turmeric for a colouring 
part. Curiously enough, eo perverse are the adul- 
terators, that they employ the mustard-seed itself in 
the adulteration of pepper. Ground pepper is an in- 


genious mixture of rapesecd cake, linseed cake, clay, 
and potato-starch. Of what the flour for the tarts is 
composed we already know, we need only add, that if 
the fruits be bottled, the poor gastronome is sure to 
feel the effects of a copper sulution. We hear of 
American lard being used for some pastry. Bui as we 
add starch and quicklime to the genuine article, we 
can hardly think that the latter, or the pastry, is 
thereby improved, Does the gastronome take porter 
with his cheese? Let him not admire the foaming 
head, which in some cases is half alum and half 
copperas ; nor imbibe too freely of what owes some of 
its deliciousness to coculus indicus and nux vomica. 

Indeed, the greatest peril of all lies in the liquids 
There is many a fine magnum of port in which four 
men may fiud a splitting headache at five shillings 
a-piece. It may be got still cheaper, and will las¢ 
much longer, if the port be purchaseable at a popular 
price. What vast foundations of disease and death 
may be laid on port at a pound a duzen—the dozen 
being filled with artistic preparations of cider, brandy, 
sloe-juice, elder wine, and orris-root. If this pleasant 
beverage be “‘ muddy,” the manuiacturer clears it by 
adding lead. As at Munich they manufacture pictures 
by any master, so in London are wines manufactured 
of any country or vintage. This volume shows that, 
if the supposed gentleman in whose society we have 
hypothetically placed ourselves, feel indisposed from 
liberal indulgence, he will do well not to have re- 
course to spirits as a remedy. Ue will find catechu 
and cherry-laurel water in his corn-spirit, coznac, 
The rum is as deleterious; the whiskey alinost as 
much; and the gim more so. Should he stoop to sip 
the latter, he only puts his devoted lips to the subace- 
tate of lead, a soluti n of alum, oil of vitriol, oil of 
almonds ((o make it bead), already adulterate cayenne, 
and grains of paradise. A brewage so composed can 
only be tilting for the stomachs of Belphegor und his 
brethren. They only might take with it * comfits” 
and “ lozenges,” in which red lead, copper, arsenic, 
antimony, aud even verdigris, euter in greater or less 
proporiions. 

Even supposing that our friend has got through all 
or any of these, he will find perils still before him, at 
supper, and even after. He may, at the latter period, 
suck iv the essential oil of tobacco frum ill-made pipes, 
and may pre’ re the way for paralysis if be indulge 
much in what is called savy, but in which there is, 
more or less, oxide of iron, red aud yellow ochre, 
umber, chromate of lead, bichroimate of potash, silica, 
and * powdered glass." Red lead, tuo, enters into the 
composition of snuff; s0 that a man cats, drinks, and 
stuells this dangerous poison. It might tainly be ex- 
pected that if we are cheated into disease, we might 
find a remedy at the chemist’s; but we are bere 
worse off than ever. Drugs are adulterated before 
they reach t’ is country—are furiher adulterated by the 
drug griuder—and, again, by the retailer. We have 
saw-dust in our jalap powder, sixty per cent. of chalk 
in calomel, and cod-liver oil that is uot extracied 
from cod or liver. We have tartar-emetic in our 
ipecacuanha, poppy capsules and suud in our opium, 
and earthy 6 Its in our quinine. We have turweric, 
flour, and the root of the curcuma longa in our 
powdered rhubarb; and we can seldom purchase that 
highly-valuable gum-resin, called scammony, without 
having, to one-fourth of the pure drug, three-fourths 
made up of a compound of the resius of guiacum, 
common resin, jalap-powder, which ia in part saws 
dust, chalk, wheat-flour, and occasionally sand. It is 
clear, then, that if a man be rendered ill by adule 
terated foods, he is not likely to be rendered well by 
adulterated drugs. The case is a very hard one, and 
the only rem dy is care, temperance, early hours, the 
flesh-brush, an easy conscience, and a resolution never 


to be vexed. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


THE BATHS OF CALIGULA. 


Amonc the great works of art bequeathed to this 
country by the late eminent painter, J. W. M. Turner, 
“The Baths of Caligula” is probably the finest of his 
later productions On our next page we give an en- 
graving from this beautiful work, and although 
Turner's picturee lose less, pernaps, in the bands of & 
skilful engraver than those of any other great puter, 
after all, line and shadow cannot reproduce colour. 
Those who have seen the delicate forms and gorzeous 
colouring of Turner's works, must admit that an en- 
graving. beautiful as it may be executed —as Is the 
case with the oue under notice—must fuli short of the 
original in conveying to the mind the poetry of colour 
and beauty of tint so exquisitely portrayed in the pro- 
ductions of this great artist. Those who visited 
Marlborough House prior to the removal of the paint 
ings to Kensington and the National Gallery, must have 
seen this celebrated picture; and those who have not, 
should take an opportunity of doing so, and not remain 
content with our engraving alone, beautiful as it may 


be. 
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THE DISCARDED WIFE. 
A ROMANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ANOTHER FALSEHOOD. 


Tnat his wife had told him an intentional, de- 
liberate, and premeditated falsehood, there could be 
no doubt, and as Edward Jerrold walked towards 
his garden gate, he was agitated by a score of ccn- 
flicting feelings all alike painful. 

To doubt her truth, were to strike at the very 
foundation of all love and confidence existing be- 
tween them; and yet, how was ber conduct to be 
explained? 

He felt agitated and angry, and incapable of 
calmly asking for an explanation of what puzzled 
him. She was ill, too, and this was not a fitting 
time to make any inquiries which might agitate 
her. 

Suppose there were a secret. THe felt quite sure 
now that some secret existed, but suppose it did, 
could not the secret be innocent enough ? 

Why, then, must he work himself into @ rage 
about it? No, at the proper time he would inquire 
and until then, wait with all the patience he cou! 
summon to his aid. 

He did not feel that he was quite calm enough. 
though, to enter the house, and s0, instead; took a 
stroll down the lanes. 

He walked on much farther than at first he had 
intended to, and came at last toa place in which 
he had very seldom bent his steps upon any pre- 
vious occasivn. 

This was where there had once been a brick- 
field; a dreary desolate spot, where the ruins 
of some sheds were scattered about, and where a 
row of mournful cottages, in various stages of 
decay, stood out dark and frowning agaiust the 
leaden sky beyond. 

The sun, which a few minutes before had been 
shining brightly, had become suddenly overcas:. 
The wiud blew Lleakly across the deserted swampy 
land spreading out drearily before him. It was 
coming on to rain. 

He turued upon his heel to retrace his steps as 
rapidly as possible, by the way that ho had come, 
when he recollected that there was @ short vut 


Mi 


home by the fields, if a bridre which had been 

washed away by a flood of the mill stream, wlen 

last he heard anything of it, had since been re- 
ired. 

Only two of the five cottages before !:!m were 
apparently inhabited, and he was about to approach 
the door of one of these for the purpose of making 
inquiries, when the sound of a voice, which was 
not unfamiliar to him he fancied, smote upon his 
ear. 

He listened and cou'd hear the sound of sobbing, 
and another voice, low and plaintive, pleading 
earnestly. 

Then the voice that he thought he knew, replicd 
in a louder tone. 

‘No, no, I will be no party to the deceit.” 

Again there was a low pleading, and then the 
louder voice in reply. 

“Ican never believe that you are not guilty. 
No, I can never believe it. Get up. Get up, 
madam, from your knees. I am very sorry for you, 
but I cannot help you.” 

5 Jerrold stood irresolute and uncertain what to 
0. 

Some unplessant scene was certainly enacting 
Within the cottage, upon which he had no right to 
intrude. 

He did not either think that it was an honourable 
act to stand there listening to what couldn't be in- 
tended for his ears, and he only remained long 
enough to ascertain this much, before he turned 
away again, with the idea of appealing to the in- 
habitants of the other cottage. 

With regard to his remembrance of the woman's 
voice, as one with which he was acquainted, he 
could not recall to mind where he had heard it, and 
did not feel any deep interest in making the dis- 
covery. 

He was on his way to the second cottage, when 
a carriage turned sharply round the corner of the 
road, and an elderly gentleman, whow it contained, 
called loudly to Jerrold by name. 

The Captain locked up, aud recognised an old 
friend. 

“Why, Jerrold!” cried the gentleman, as the 
Captain drew near. “ What the dickens are you 
doing down in these parts? Tow long have you 


been home? Why didn’t you come to sce me? | 
‘have come unexpectedly to see me; you and your 


How are you? How well 


you're looking !” 


How's your wile? 


white moustache, the exds of which he muncbed 
between lis sentences. 

“T have not been long back, Colonel,” replied 
Jerrold. “I only returned the day before yester- 
day; and my wife, I am very sorry to say, has 
been ill. That is why I have uot called.” 

“Well. 2s long as the excuse is a good one, I 
don’t mind. All I require, you know, is a good 
excuse. I should have called myself if I had known 
you had been there. You know, a poor, wretched, 
lonely old bachelor such as I am is always glad of 
a little excitement. I'm very sorry to hear about 
Mrs. Jerrold, though. Nothing serious, I trust ?” 

“Oh, no. Nothing serious, thank you.” 

“A bad time of the year, everybody ill but re, 
and I ought to be.” 

‘She wants change of air, I think I must take 
her to the sea-side.” 

“Change of air, eh? That's a sort of physic you 
sailors get plenty of. Rather too much, sometimes, 
when its stormy. But look here, Jerrold, you tell 
your wife, with my compliments, that it is entir-ly 
her fault.” 

“ How so ?” asked Jerrold, smiling. 

“How so? Why, because it is, Because she 
locks herself up like the princess in the story bow ks 
—because she is never to beseen at home or abroad. 
That’s how it is, and take my word for it, there's no 
good comes of young ladies moping and fretting, 
and hiding their good looks under a bushel, look at 
me, for instance.” 

“She has not keen out much lately, I believe.” 

“Oh, my dear sir, she goes nowhere. Nobody 
sees her. Nobody hears of her. For my part, I 
don’t believe in her at all. It’s my cpinion she’s s 
myth, and no arguments of yours or hers either can 
convince me of the contrary, for I’m a true-born 
Briton, and have a right to Le as pig-headed as J 
think fit.” 

“Which way are you going, Colonel?” asked 
Jerrold, when his jovial friend stopped, at last, f r 
want of breath, and began to pluck his mousticiy 
with great violence. 

“Right past your door; so I'll give you a Uf, 
and drop you down there if you're agreeable.” 

“T shall be much obliged to you.” 

“That's right, and as we go along, IM tell you 
what 1 want you todo. A lot of young peoy'e 


wife must dine with me to-night. Won't she be 


He talked very fast, and in a loud, cheery voice, | well enough ? Come, come! don't tell me! try and 


}and was e jovial, grey-haired man, with a Jarre ! 


do vour best, and what's the matter ?” 
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Something must have becn the matter, cer- 
tuinly, from the expression of Edward Jerrold’s 
face. 

The Colonel followed the direction of his eyes, 
eid saw that they wee directed towards the door 
of the cottage, inside which the conversution had 
.ken place, that the Captain bad been an unwil- 
log listener to. 

No very alarming object met his eyes, however. 

An old woman, ina clean cap and apron, with a 
hind expression of face, was standing upon the 
threshold of the door, and gtaring towards the 
carviage. 

But, suddenly, as it appeared, catching sight of 
Jerrold’s face, she withdrew hastily within the 
house, pushing against some other person, unscen, 
svho stood close behind her. 

What was there, then, to account for Jerrold'’s 
turning at once all sorts of colours at the sight of 


this. apparently, very harmless old woman. 


Nothing, except that he recognised in her the | 


nurse who, according to his wife’s account, had gone 
zway to her friends in some distant part of the 
country. 

llow was this new mystery to be accounted for? 
Was this another lie, and if 60 for wuat reason had 
it been told? 

Jerrold leant back wearily, and passed his hand 
over his face. 

“It's nothing,” he said; “only a pain in the 
heart! What were vou saying, Colonel ?” 

* * * 


They were some tine in reaching Jerrold’s 
house by the winding road, for they were compelled 
to take a somewhat circuitous route, and very often 
to diverge from the direction in which a crow 
making the journey would probably have “own. 

By the time that Jerrold got home, the rain was 
descending heavily. bade the Colonel good- 
bye, and ran across the garden into the house. 

A‘inost at the same moment, Eleanor entered at 
the back door, panting and out of breath, ber gar- 
meiuts saturated, her boots muddy, her hair stream- 
ing wildly. 

“Tas he come back ?” she asked in a whisper of 
she eirl who let her in. 

“ Yog, ma’am.” 

When?” 

“This instant.” 

“Then Tam too late.” 

But ere there was time to exchange another 
word with her servant, Eleanor, white and trem- 
bling, found herself face to face, with the man whow 
she would have avuided—Ler husband. 


OUAPTER XIII. 
FACE TO FACE. 


Fora moment, both stood still without a word, 
each, perhaps, waiting for the other to speak. 

It was Jerrold who first broke the silence. 

“What on earth docs thig mean ?” be said. 
“ Why did you go out 2” 

“JT thought 1 should like a walk.” 

“Tut I thought you were too ill?” 

was not or should uot have gone.’ 

“But to be out in this raiu—was it not very 
imprudent.” 

“It was not raining when I started.” 

“lave you been far? You are out of breath. 
You look half dead with fatigue. How you trem- 
ble, tuo. For heaven's sake, Eleanor, tell me what 
all this means? What is this mystery ?” 

“ Mystery ©” 

“Yes; what is the meaning of these most unac- 
countable statements of yours? Why did you say 
that you had had those trees cut down because 
they had been struck by lightning? Why did you 
say thut our old servant had gone away to the 
country? Why do you write letters, and send 
them by stealth to a manat a public-house! What 
does itt mean? Task you, Eleanor, for heaven's 
sake, explain your conduct or 1 shall go mad?” 

She stood perfectly motionless, with a face as 
white aud still as though it bad been cut out of 
stone. 

Iler eyes were unnaturally large; the pupil dis- 
tended and fixed. 

Her lips were colourless, and her teeth set. 

She did not look at him, por answer him. 

Ver gaze sought some far-off object in the land- 
without, bleared aud dreary in the heavily- 
fulliner rain. 

“Dicanor!” he said, after a long pause, which 
seemed to be of intulerable length to Edward Jer- 
vold, whose strong frame trembled with suppressed 
“Eleanor, will you not auswer me ?” 


She turned her eyes full upon him for a moment, 
then dropped them to the ground. 


upon her kuces at his fcet. 

“Tam ashamed to answer,” she said, in a low 
aud quivering voice. 

“ Ashamed!” he cried, the hot blood rushing up- 
wards in a torrent to his face; “what do you 
mean? Get up—get up! iv mercy’s name, ex- 
plain yourself!” 

“Oh, Edward, you will never forgive me!” 

“ Forgive you !—for what ?” 

“For having deceived you.” 

“To what way?” he gasped. 

Te was suffering an agony. 

He waited what secmed to him an ege for her 
to speak again in trembling anxiety. 

At last, in low tremulous tones, she spoke. 

“T know I have done very wrong, Edward, but 
you must hear wy explanatiun before you coudemn 
me. 

Ile made as though he would have spoken, but 
the words stuck in his throat. 

His knees shook under him. He felt as though 
he would have fallen, Lad he not clung to the table 
for support. 

What was he going to hear? 

What was the meaning of her agitation? , Did it 
signify shame and disgrace ? 

And as the thought passed through his brain, he 
felt as though he would rather have struck her 
down dead at his feet than have allowed the hideous 
truth to pass her lips. 

But something stronger than his own will com- 
pelled him to remain sileut. 

Le waited, longing to hear more, but yet dreading 
that she should speak. 

But at length, as there is an end to all things, so 
there came a term to his sufferings. 

“ Oh, Edward,” she sxid, “ you will—you must 
forgive me! Although have tuld you so many 
falsehoods, I did it to screen the fault of one whom 
you have been very kind to.” 

“Do you mean Martha ?” be asked, with a sigh 
of relief. 

“ Yes,” she replicd, talking very fast, but never 
for a moment raising her eyes to his face,— yes. 
You will not be angry with her. She has been 
severely punished already. She will always be 
puuished by the presence of Ler persecutor.” 

What ;ersecutor ?” 

“ Her second husband.” 

“ Second husband ?” 

“Yes. She married again some time ago. 
left me to get married.” 

“What! An old woman like she is?” 

“ You kaow, Edward, old women can be foolish 
as wellas young ones.” 

‘* When did her tirst husband die, then 2?” 

is not dead.” 

“Not dead 7” 

“No. She told me that he was. I think that 
she believed it herself. She formed some con- 
nexion with a inan who was stopping at the inn— 
the man I wrote to. She went away to be married. 
Ue squandered her small earnings, then discovered 
that her first husband was alive. From that time 
ue has been threatening and persecuting her un- 
mercifully, and has extorted money from her upon 
several occasions, and from me.” 

“From you?” 

“ Yes, indirectly. She could not pay the bribe, 
you know, aud so I was obliged to du so. It 
Was upon that account that I sold the trees, Ed- 
ward. Can you forgive me? I was so ashamed 
of my weakuess —I was so frightened lest you 
should take the law into your own hands, and 
chastise this man, and that he should wreak his 
vengeance upon Martha. Can you forgive me, 
Edward, for my falsehood and folly ?” 

She still remained knecling at his feet. She 
raised her beautiful face from her hands, and looked 
towards him besecchingly through her tears. 

What could he do? 

He loved her tenderly. He felt that she had 
acted wrongly in deceiving him ; but was the crime 
so very great, and was the motive a bad one, which 
Lad prompted her to the utterance of these false- 
hovuds ? 

He raised her in his arms, and kissed her tears 
away. He implored her to think no more of it— 
to forgive him for his harshness. 


She 


ing this affair of Martha's, but Eleanor seemed 


| auxivus to dismiss the subject, and he thought Le 
Then covering her faco with her hands, sank | would talk to ber some other time upon the 


matter, 

She looked very ill, too, and complained of her 
headache, aud he could find no time for aught else 
but the utterance of svuthing woids aud terms of 
eudcarment. 

At least an hour passed thus. The subject had 
ceased to be discussed, when Jerrold inquired what 
were the Conteuts of the letter Ellen Lad written to 
Slider. 

“It was to tell him that we shou!d submit to no 
more imposition, and that if he persisted in it we 
should inform you of the cireumstanes.” 

“And what etfect will that Lave, do you sup- 

“I think he will go away, and leave us in peace. 
Did you give him the letter 2” 

“No; I gave it to Hardwicke to deliver to 
him?” 

Searcely had the words passed his lips, when she 
uttered alow, moaning cry, as though she were 
suffering intense pain, and next moment sank back- 
wards upon tue sufa in a death-like swoon, 

* * 

During the course of the afternoon Jerrold came 
to the determination to lose no time in quitting the 
beighbourhvod, for felt convinced that bis wife's 
health had been seriously impaired during bis ab- 
sence, aud that, in the weak aud nervous state to 
which she had been reduced, any excitement might 
have the most injurious effects upou her. 

The proposition of a trip to the sea-side seemed 
to affurd Eleanor the liveliest satisfaction, and she 
suggested that, if possible, they should start next 
day, or, at the latest, upon the day after. 

But hardly had this conclusion Leen arrived at, 
and while they were yet debating how they could 
make an excuse to Hardwicke for their great rade- 
ness, the letter came fron Percy, with the contents 
of which the reader is already acquainted. 

From this moment dated Lleanor’s miraculous 
cure. 

Almost simultaneously did she secm to recover 
her old health and spirits, and when Jerrold related 
the circumstanecs of his meeting with his old frieud 
the Colonel, and the invitation to dinner, much to 
the Captain's astonishment and delight, Eleanor 
proposed that they should go. 

* * * 

Night had gathered in over the valley some hours 
wheu Perey Hardwicke smilingly picked his way 
down the bill side towards the Captain's little house. 

“How agrecably [shall surprise them ! he 
thought, as he nviselessly opened the garden gate. 

But in this he was doomed to disappointment, for 
the servant informed him that her master and mis- 
tress had gone out to dinner. 

“ Tlow is your mistress this evening—quite re- 
covered 

“ Yes, sir, thank you. She has quite recovered ?” 

“ And they have gone out tu spend the evening 
anywhere near here ?” 

“To Colunel Wycherley’s.” 

“Wycherley !" repeated Hardwicke, musingly, 
and then a triumphant smile titted across Lis hand- 
some face. 

“ Jerrold spoke to me about him, if I do not for- 
get,” he said to himself. ‘He had a brother io 
Judia. L'il make bis acquaintance. How very for- 
tunate!” 

He inquired the way to the Colonel's house, and 
rewarded the girl with half a crown, and oue of his 
sweetest smiles, for her information. 

“Now, my lady,” said Hardwicke to himself, aa 
he walked away, “we shall meet at last!” 


CHAPTER XIV 
IN HIS POWER. 


Tiunoven the open windows of Colonel Wycher- 
ley’s house the pattering of fairy footste;.s, and the 
rustling of rich siles and gauzy drapery, mingled 
with soft, melodious sounds, and floated far away 
iuto the stilly night, across the undulating meadow 
land, where ruminating kine pricked up their ears 
in mild surprise at the uuwouted Larmony of Charles 
D’Albert’s last new waltz. 

A brilliant assemblage of youth and beauty graced 
the hospitable Colouel’s handsome drawing-rooms ; 


“But how could you think that I would be angry | for chance had collected upon the spot at least a 


with you ?” he asked, reproachfully. 
doubt me again, dearest ; but let me know all your 
troubles, that I may help aud advise you, if it lies 
in my power to do so.” 

He would have kuown further particulars respect- 


| 


| 


“Oh, never} score more guests than their host had auticipated 


would have houvoured him with their presence when, 
in the morning, he proposed the visit to Edward 
Jerrold. Severs] blooming belles were there, with 
bright eyes aud rosy checks, red, pouting lips and 


| 
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glittering teeth, with faultless toilets, excasing forms 
of exquisite grace and symmetry. 

It would indeed have Leen a trying ordeal for any 
common-place or clumsy woman to have taken ber 
place in the midst of this bevy of beauties, whom 
ove might almost have been led to suppose had been 
gathered together in rivalry, the fairest to carry off 
the prize. 

They were, with the exception of one or two 
manmas, who vere safely stowed out of harm's way 
in the background, all young maidens with dispo- 
sable hearts and hands, should an eligible partner 
putin an appearance ; and, indeed, there was vo lack 
of partners of the most cligible nature. 

Some young fox-hunting squires, with great rent- 
rolls, some tawny-moustachedcavalry officers, several 
young gentlemen, very well-looking and very well 
off, who were all very devoted in appearance, and 
very sincere, as far as could be judged. 

It seemed that night as though several couples 
were upon the brink of making a match of it; and 
you may be sure that the old ladies in the back- 
ground, to whom I have alluded, watched the pro- 
gress of the several flirtations, in which their fair 
young charges were engaged, with no small anxiety 
—cceasionally, too, blended with a considerable 
amount of gratification. 

Indeed, nothing could be more favourable than 
vas the appearance of the matrimonial horizon, 
when a certain eveut occurred which tended to 
throw a damper upon these little hymeneal arrange- 
nicnts ; and this, strauge tu relate, was the arrival 
of @ married lady—a nobody, in fact—the wife, if 
you must have it, of nothing better than a sea cap- 
tain. 

That such a person as this could prove a for- 
midalie rival to a room full of beautiful young single 
ladics, must seem to all single ladies, as it does to 
me, too, both ridiculous and imprubable ; but it is, 
nevertheless, the fact. 

From the moment that the vision of a pale and 
lovely face, set in a frame of dark, glossy hair, broke 
in upon the happy little assembly, all other beauty 
faded into insiz nificance. 

Not by degrees, and one by one, did the gallants 
fall off from those idols of whom hitherto they had 
been devoted worshippers, but with one accord they 
seemed diawn towards her. They surrounded her, 
watched her slightest movement, listeued in rapt 
attention to her sma!lest word. 

A buzz went round of “ Who is she ?” 

But no one could be found to answer. Most of 
the ladies and gentlemen who were there gathered 
together beneath the Colonel's hospitable roof, bad 
come from some distance to*be present at this gather- 
ing, and those who were the nearest neighbours 
yet knew nothing of her. 

Since Edward Jerrold had been at sea, she had 
lived a most retired life—refusing, as the Colonel 
had said, all invitations sent to her by those among 
the neighbouring gentry who were desirous of her 
society. 

When first she was married to the Captain, who 
belonged to avery good family, Eleanor, though 
hitherto moving in an obscure sphere, bad been re- 
ecived at once into seciety, and her graco and beauty 
had secured her a good reception. 

But a few happy months baving passed, the sea 
captain was callid away, as we have seen, by his 
duties; and Eleanor had closed her doors upon the 
world, aud, in spite of all persuasion and eutreaty, 
refused to show her face to those who, even upon so 
short an acquaintance, had grown quite eager for 
her presence at their parties. 

Her appearance here, this evening, then, wore all 
the charm of novelty; and the tickle youths who 
awhile agu had been only too happy to be allowed 
to lay their devotion at the white satin slippers of 
the blooming maidens who now and then vouch- 
safed a little mild encouragement, forgot all about 
their former flirtation, and had no eyes or ears for 
aught else, save the pale beauty who came amongst 
them unexpectedly, like @ spirit from the other 
world. 

Who has not seen, at such a gathering, one 
beauty eclipsing all — throwing all into the shade— 
reigning supreme and glorious—the queen of all she 
surveys, before whose magnificence all other beauty 
fades into nothingue-s, and retires without a 
struggle ? 

“This is, indeed, an anex ected pleasure!” said 
the Colonel, coming forward, radiant with smiles, to 
welcome his old friend’s wife. “I never expected 
to sce you any mure; but, as you have come, I 
shall take care you do nut escape us again so easily. 
Therefore, to begin with, I insist upon the honour 
of dancing with you in the next quadrille.” 

Late into the night the sounds of the merriment 


} 


within echoed clearly across the sloping pastures | greater advantage than he did that ull: i+. ¢ 


without, generally at such an hour dark aud still 
as a desert isle, from the face of which the sun has 
gene down beyond the wide and weary waste of 
waters hemming it in. 

Could it be that sume loiterers from the village, 
anxious to obtain a view of the festivities, was lurk- 
ing about the premises, or were the docs in the 
stable-yard reudercd more than ordinarily irritable 
hy the unwouted noiso, aud barked without a 
cause ? 

Could come poacher have selected this particular 
nisLt as @ favourable one for his depredations ? 

Vas it some rustic sweetheart of one of the pretty 
serving-maids ? 

Whatever might have been the ol.ject of the in- 
truder, it is certain that be tovk great precuutivus 
to avuid detection. 

Cautiously, he crept round about the house, keep- 
ing in the shadow of the trees, aud uuder the wall- 
side, Watching and listening. 

Creeping nearer and nearer, 

Then, taking alarm, aud stealing away again 
with stealthy footsteps, ouly to return, after a bricf 
pause, to take up the position which he Lad de- 
serted. 

The night was in its midst when a servant an- 
nounced a Visitor who was desirous of a few mo- 
menxt’s conversation with the Colonel. 

It was Percy Ilardwicke, who lad come with 
a plausible and well-cousidercd tale, aud who, you 
may be sure, managed so to play his cards that a 
few minutes afterwaids Le fouud his way to tLe 
ball-room. 

“ You have a fricnd of mine here, I fancy,” said 
the smiling gentleman, “unless I mistake that 
voice,” and he turned, as he spoke, towards a card- 
taLle, where Edward Jerrotd was seated at whist. 

“Ah, and we Lave Mrs. Jerrold, also!” replied 
the host. “ Are you acquainted with ler, also ©” 

“T have never had the pleasure of meeting her 
before,” said Percy Hardwicke. “ Will you intro- 
duce me?” 

“With pleasure !” 

The Colonel led him, as he spoke, towards one 
end of the room, where a beautiful lady sat in the 
midst of a gay and laughing circle of admirers. 

“My dear Mrs. Jerrold, allow me to introduce 
you to my friend, Mr. Perey Hardwicke.” 

Did-she screain? Did she fall? 

There was scarcely any change in her face, as 
she raised her eyes to his; perhaps for a moment 
the colour faded from her face, aud left on it a 
death-like pallor. 

But this might have been fancy. It might be 
the effect of the gas. 

She met his gaze steadily enungh, and he looked 
at her fixedly, woudering, as le did sv, where they 
could have met before, if ever. 

Never, he thought; for in vain be racked bis 
memory to recall ber features. 

No, they could not have met before; he could 
never have forgotten so Leauiisul a face, had he 
seen it. 

He Legged the honour of be: hand for the next 
dance, and it almost seemed to that she mani- 


fested a certain aniouut of eage:iess to accept the | 


invitation, although it Was cer‘ain that she could 
stand in no lack of partners, bad she required 
one. 

Between the figures of the dance he took the op- 
portunity of asking whether she lad recovered fromm 
her late indisposition. 


| 
| 


' 


had he so tried his energics tu be ente ¢ 


He was not long before he contrived ty renter 


himsclf a general favourite, amonjyst the ties at 
least; though throughout the everiu | or 
might be engaged, his gaze vever yu 


meuts together wandered from tle 
which it was concentrated—the pale aud 
face of Eleanor Jerrold. 

Perhaps she felt its influence, althouch 
turned towards him ; perhaps she bs | 
reason for wishing to leave the ecue of Ler bee 
umph. 

She took an opportunity of quietis 
her husband, aud whispering im his eas 


“My darling,” be cricd, “bow 
neglectful of me not to ask yout. ae 


course, you must be wearicd tu desi bwilg¢ 
once and yive orders about the ear 

Mrs. Jervold’s partners were in: 
they heard that she was going away, 

So s00n, tuo! they said. Could 
wait for wuother dance—for a ve ry 

“You dust not be 60 Levon r 
again,” said the Colonel, as be 
down stairs, 

The other gentlemen crowded round to we 
depart. 

The carringe was waiting with at. 

But a distusbance sudde: 
wolves iu an discussion. 

In the midst uf the scrvants was - 


locking, dissipated fellow, in al 
Who Was 
ment of then, 

“Wands oul” Le cricd. 
for?” 

“ Por no i od,” one of the sery i. 
jeeringly; ‘else we sheouldu't 
where we did.’ 

Wands oil, I say, or I shill 
your splendid livery 

Colonel, leaving the lady for a 
place of security, advanced ints tl 
ascertain the cause of the disturba 


ivants fell back, aud a. 


“What d 


hii the 
puss. 
At the same tie they loosen 


| salla nts. 


“What is the meaning of thir 


nel 


found this man hang rg al 
vue of the gamekeeper. mass 
sir, and brought bim tuto the 
‘Lhe Colonel looked at Lina att 


Mucul, abe them said, 


fore. What do you want 

“Tf huow y 
kuow one of your gu ow | 
Mrs. Jeri liaf I am.” 

“Ask whow 7?” the 


prise. 
The stranger, rolling a! 
a kind of wi 


ger, puutkd to 


| 


“JT am much better,” she replied, with a smile. | 


“T hope that you have changed your determiuativu 
of quitting the neighbourhood 


“No; happily the business which I supposed , 
would lave taken me away has Leen otherwise ar- 


ranged.” 

“ Theu we may hope fer the pleasure of a visit 
from you. I know not how to apologize as it is, 
for all the inconvenience you have suffered upon 
my account.” 

“Any inconvenience, had there been any, would 
have been long ago forgutten iv the pleasure of 
this meeting.” 

The words were somewhat formal and common- 
place, but the tone in whieu they were uttered was 
one of such evident admiration, that she drew back 
with a deep crimson flush suffusing ber checks. 


She raised Ler eyes to his witha slight frown, | 
but he met their gaze, aud they diveprd again be- 


neath his. 

“She is afraid of me,” he thought to himself, 
with one of his sweetest smiles. “Aud if 1 only 
cou‘d fiud the key to her secret. She's very Leau- 
tiful! Pvor little Phoebe !” 


ing. 
As he did so, she ehrack | i. 
woull have ave led boa 
Lier face, at this wotwent, @ ae 
That's ber!” ad 
trin’e bal} 
t) 3 
“Come, a, te 
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Never could Percy Hardwicke have showa to. 
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“ Ay; and if you turn out the sort of character 
I strongly suspect, a month in the county gaol will 
probably 

“ You'd lock me up, would you ?” cried the other, 
in drunken fury. “It's more than you dare. Lock 
me up, indeed! I'll tell you who Iam; I tell you 
who others are, for that matter—I'll tell you!” 

Eleanor had stood in one spot during this scene, 
as though her feet had been rooted to the ground. 

Some of the gentlemen would have led her up- 
stairs again. Several spoke to her. One offered 
his arm, but she took notice of the movement— 
made no reply — seemed not to comprehend the 
meaning of the words addressed to her. 

At this moment, however, when the drunken 
trespasser’s words seemed to promise some revela- 
tion, she sprang suddenly forward, and made as 
though she would have rushed down into the hall 
below and arrested the half-uttered words. 

But ere she could carry into effect this inten- 
tion, if such she had, a hand clutched her wrist. 

She looked round quickly, expecting to see her 
husband by her side. 

It was Percy Hardwicke. 

The crowd around were all eagerly interested in 
the scene enacting below, though the exact meaning 
did not clearly reach their comprehension. 

No one at the moment was paying any attention 
to Mrs. Jerrold. No one saw this movement of 
Hardwicke’s, nor the look of surprise and terror 
which passed over the woman's beautiful face as 
he bent towards her and whispered in a low tone 
in her ear. 

“Are you mad?” he whispered. 
betray yourself? Leave it to me.” 

‘“What do you mean?” she asked, in choking 
accents, scarcely articulate. 

“Leave it all to me. I will secure his release. 
Your name shall not come into questivn.” 

‘‘But—but why do you?” 

“T have my reasons for befriending you. I will 
tell you all to-morrow night—in the fields where I 
met you with him. I will wait where I met you, 
just by the stile.” - 

She looked at him with a staring face, scarcely 
seeming to comprehend. 

“ Will you come?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes!” she replied in a low tone, full of deep 
concentrated anguish. “I will come. But go 
now and get him away. Let him say nothing— 
for heaven's sake, let him say nothing!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
‘THE APPOINTMENT. 


In spite of his loud assertions of respectability, Mr. 
Slider (for such, of course, was the name of tho 
drunken intruder) would have run a very great 
risk of being consigned to durance vile, with but 
little ceremony, had not Percy Hardwicke come to 
his rescue. 

In a few well-chosen words he explained away 
all that appeared suspicious in Mr. Slider’s con- 
duct. 

Taking the Colonel on one side, he explained 
that Slider was stopping at the same inn; and that 
be was a respectable man in his way, and worth a 
good deal of money, but rather eccentric and per- 
baps a trifle cracked. 

The Colonel, readily accepting this explanation, 
set Slider at liberty, and Hardwicke having whis- 
pered in his ear an appointment for that night at 
the inn, turned round to look after Eleanor. 

During the explanation, however, she had de- 
scended the stairs, and had been helped into her 
carriage. 

He was only just in time to hear the rumble of 
its wheels as it disappeared into the distance. 

“ Never mind,” said he to himself, as he retraced 
his steps to the drawing-rooms above. “ We shall 
meet again, I think, and she is in my power.” 


“Would you 


It was a late hour of the night, or rather an early 
hour in the morning, when the smiling gentleman 
rang the bell at his inn, on his return from Colonel 
Wycherley’s house. 

A very sleepy Boots was making believe to sit 
ip for him, but had fallen so often head first into 
the lighted candle as tu have occasioned a partial 
baldness; having a very singular effect, somewhat 
as though he had been shaved for a priest in the 
wrong place. 

“Has Mr. Slider come in?” asked Hardwicke. 

“ Ever so long ago, sir.” 

“Is he gone to bed ?” 

“No, sir, he’s sitting up: though how he can 
keep awake to this hour caps me! Shail I give 
you your candie, sir?” 


“No, thank you; I'll light it when I want it.” 

“ Are you going to bed, sir?” asked the Boots, 
with a long face. 

“You need not wait up, friend, in any case. 
Here’s half a sovereign for your trouble. Leave 
me, and I'll come to bed when I’m ready. Where's 
Mr. Slider ?” 

“Tn that room, sir.” 

“Stop—what are you going to do ?” 

“To tell him you have come in, sir. 

“ Did he say you were to do so?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Then don't! 
him myself.” 

The “ boots” stared as hard as his sleepy eyes 
would allow, and slowly retreated to his dormi- 
tory. 

But Hardwicke did not stir from the spot where 
he had been standing when the man left him until, 
he was certain that he could act without molesta- 
tion. 

Thet, having listened for a moment, he drew 
from his breast-pocket a tiny pistol, the loading of 
which he carefully examined. 

Replacing it in his pocket with a quiet smile, he 
cautiously turned the handle of the door. 

He had expected to find Slider seated by the fire; 
and as he raised his eyes, that he would have met 
his face standing there at the open door, with a 
background of pitchy darkness—a sensational effect 
the value of which he, as a consummate actor, could 
fully estimate. 

Such, however, was not the case. Slider was 
sitting by the dre in an arm-chair, but he was fast 
asleep, and breathing heavily. The fire burnt low, 
and the light burnt dimly. 

Hardwicke very cautiously closed the door behind 
him, and advanced towards the sleeper with a cat- 
like tread. 

Stooping over him, then, he sat to work to rifle 
his pockets. 

One after another, with the dexterity of « 
professional, Percy Hardwicke invaded all the 
receptacles which Mr. Slider’s apparel afforded for 
his private property, but without discovering any 
thing at all calculated to throw alight upon the 
mystery of his life. 

At length Hardwicke was almost tempted to give 
the search up as hopeless, when a thought occurred 
to him. 

“Perhaps he has a pocket in the lining of his 
waistcoat.” 

Very cautiously and stealthily he plied his fingers 
about the person of the sleeping man. 

The pocket was where he had suspected. 

There also, sure enough, were some papers. 
Hardwicke drew them forth, and seating himself by 
the table, began deliberately to read the contents. 

When he had finished, Slider was still fast asleep, 
and he put them away very quietly into his pocket 
—not into Slider’s pocket, of course, but his own. 

He perused them as though uncertain whether or 
not he should disturb the sleeper. 

Upon second thoughts, he determined that he 
would not. He therefore very cautiously opened 
the room door, end crept up to his bedroom, the 
door of which he locked and bolted with more than 
his usual care. 

Before he went to bed, he looked under the pil- 
low, and found a small note, folded into a shape 
which was wonderfully ingenious and elaborate. 

This note contained a poor little, simple village 
girl's heart, for all that it was written in very bad 
grammar, and most shamefully spelt. 

Mr. Percy Hardwicke yawned as he read it, and 
yawned afterwards. He did not kiss it, as she would 
have kissed the letter he had coudescended to write 
to her. 

He burnt it in the candle, and weut to bed. 

“TI should run away with her to-morrow,” said 
Mr. Hardwicke, “ if I had not an appointment with 
the other one. I wonder which is best? I cannot 
run away with both, I suppose. How awfully sleepy 
IT am.” 

And so he went to bed, and to sleep, and smiled 
as sweetly and as innocently in Lis dreams as though 
be had been an angel. 

* 


Good night to you. I will tell 


The rain fell heavily throughout the day pre- 
ceding that upon which the event occurred that we 
described above—a long, dull, inactive day was it, 
in which, nevertheless, there was sorne movement 
of deep import to some of the characters moving in 
this story. 

Throughout the lengthy hours composing the 
morning and afternoon that Percy Hardwicke 
dreamed away in listless indolence in the parlour 
of the little inn, Jabez Rourke’s ugly face might 


have been seen peeping out at intervals from the tap- 
room window, round the door-posts, into the inner 
passage, peering from the skittle-ground, flattening 
his nose against the window glass. 

Peeping and prying, peering and spying, in all 
holes and corners, the two objects of his espionage 
being ever the same—the smiling gentleman, and 
pretty Phoebe, the belle of tho village. 

As twilight gathered around the little village the 
rain ceased, and Percy Hardwicke strolled out to 
the door, to take an observation of the weather. 

Whilst thus employed, his eye fell upon the vil- 
lage blacksmith. 

“Come here, my friend,” said he, ina patronizing 
tone ; and Jabez approached in his usual shambling, 
clumsy fashion. 

“ What a monster it is,” said Percy Hardwicke, 
half-admiringly. “Come here, I want to speak to 
you. 

“ What can I do for you, sir?” asked the black- 
smith. 

“Tam going to entrust yon with an extremely 
delicate office, my dirty-faced friend,” said Hard- 
wicke. “You shall assist me in an elopement. 
Let us take a walk and talk over the business 
quietly.” 

They walked up the village 
wicke smiling as he talked. 

The blacksmith’s face was averted, but wore a 
deeply attentive expression. When they parted 
this gave way to one of savage and vindictive hate, 
which was horrible to look upou; and as Jabez 
Rourke strode forward towards his forge, the children 
he met in his path crept timidly away, avoiding him 
as they would a wild beast. 

(To be continued.) 


street, Percy Hard- 


THE NEW ATLANTIC CABLE. 

Every possible care and attention has been bestowed 
upon the manufacture of the Atlantic cable, so as to 
render its success, if properly laid, a continued cer- 
tainty. The core consists of a strand of seven copper 
wires each covered with about half an inch of gutta- 
percha composition, as an insulating medium. The 
telegraphio core is then strengthened by wrapping 
around it ten solid wires formed of Messrs. Webster & 
Horsfall’s homogeneous iron, capable of bearing a strain 
of eleven miles of its length. The whole is afterwards 
surrounded with yarn saturated with a chemical com- 
pound which, by its poisonous qualities, will prevent 
its destruction by marine insects, shellfish, &c. The 
new cable is most perfect throughout, and double the 
strength of the former one. The superior quality of 
the conducting wires and the greater thickness will 
admit of an average of eight words per minute being 
transmitted against a fourth of that number under the 
arrapgement of the old cable. 


THE GATLING GUN. 
For the first time in the American Civil War, the 
Gatling gun was lately used by Butler in repelling one 
of Beauregard’s midnight attacks. Despatches state 
that it was very destructive, and Confederate prisoners 
were very curious to know whether it was loaded all 
night and fired all day. We have the testimony of 
Mr. Mann, the inventor and proprietor of the steel 
breech-loader, as to its remarkable efficiency. Gatling, 
like Mann, has found it very difficult to get fair trials 
of his gun, and to have it introduced by the War 
Department, for the Government leaves all such things 
to the Ordnance Office, and that office is under the 
control of old fogies, who work by red tape, and who 
are slow to perceive the value of ordnance improve- 
ments, and still slower to introduce them into practice. 
The Indianapolis Journal says of this Gatling gun, as 
follows :—‘' So far as we know this is the first time 
this formidable invention has ever had a chance to 
exhibit its power, though it has been tested and ap- 
proved fifty times. No one who has seen it has doubt 
that in destructive energy it would prove equal toa 
regiment of men, and that its lightness and facility of 
handling would enable it to be used where a regiment 
could not be placed, and be moved with a rapidity that 
no regiment, not even of cavalry, could equal. It is 
hardly heavier than a wheelbarrow, a child can haul 
it, a single horse could trot off with a whole battery. 
its charge of cartridges can be renewed by loading on 
the field as quick as any other gun, it can fire as many 
shots in a minute as a whole regiment, it is of simple 
construction, impossible to be disordered, costs a trifle 
compared with other guns, and can be fired as ac- 
curately at as great a range asa Government rifle. In 
other words, it is a regiment of men put into half a 
dozen gun-barrels and mounted on a light carriage. 
A half-dozen in each brigade would cost little, and 
virtually double its destructive strength. Yet with ail 
these obvious advantages, repeatedly declared by com- 
petent men, the Ordnance Office has utterly ignored it, 
just as it does every improvement in fire-arms,”— 


American Paper, 


AvavsT 31, 1864.] 
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ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Dr. ALFRED Tennyson, England's Poet-Laureate, 
is the youngest of a poetical brotherhood of three— 
Frederick, Charles, and Alfred—sons of the late 
Rey. George Clayton Tennyson, a Lincolnshire 
clergyman. Their mother was also of a clerical 
family, daughter of the Rev. Stephen Fytche. 

Alfred, whose portrait we now give, was born 
in the parsonage of Somersby, near Spilsby, about 
the year 1810. He was entered of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and, whilst an undergraduate, wrote a 
prize poem; also “Poems by Two Brothers”— 
written in conjunction with his brother Charles— 
and “Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” bearing his own 
name, and the date 1830. 
The last of these works 


The fair one proves false, and finds relief in 
glowing pictures of future enterprise : 
For I dipped into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that 
would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic 
sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 
bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a 
ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central 
blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south wind rush- 
ing warm, 

With the standards of the peopies plunging through the 
thunder-sturm ; 


contained poems which 
have since been incorpo- 
rated in later collections. 
These early productions, 
although showing the in- 
variable faults of early 
genius, gave proof, how- 
ever, that a true original 
poet had arisen. This 
was especially obvious in 
the poems of ‘‘ Mariana,” 
“Claribel,” and~* Recol- 
lections of the Arabian 
Nights.” \ \ 

In 1833, Mr. Tenny- 
volume, shewing an ad- 
vance it poetical power 
and in variety of style, 
though the colleetion met 
with very severe treat- 
ment from various critics. 
For nine years the poet 
continued silent. In 1842, 
he reappeared, and issued 
“Poems,” in two volumes 
—this third series being _ 
reprint of some of the 
pieces to be found in the 
former volumes, but con- 
siderably altered, with a 
variety of new poems, 
including the most popu- 
lar and striking of all his 
productions. These were 
of different classes—frag- 
ments of legendary and 
chivalrous story, such as 
“ Morte d’Arthur,” “ Go- 
diva,” &c.; or pathetio 
and beautifnl, as “ The 
May Queen;” or impas- 
sioned love poems, such 
as ‘‘The Talking Oak,” 
“The Miller's Daughter,” 
and ‘‘ Locksley Hall.” 

This is, perhaps, the 
most finished of Tenny- 
son’s works, full of pas- 
sionate grandeur and in- 
tensity of feeling as well 
asimagination. It com- 
bines the energy and im- 
petuosity of Byron with 
the pictorial beauty and 


melody of Coleridge. In 


this poem of “ Locksley 


s s s s s 
“ And here she came and round me played, 
And sang to me the whole 
Of those three stanzas that you made 
About my ‘giant bole.’ 


“ And in a fit of frolic mirth, 
She strove to span my waist; 
Alas! I was so broad of girth, 
I could not be embraced. 


“] wished myself the fair young beech, 
That here beside me stands, 

That round me, clasping each in eaca, 

She might have locked her hands.” 


Tennyson's next work, ‘‘The Princess, a Medley,” 
appeared in December, 1847. This is a story of a 
prince and princess, contracted by their parenta, 
without having seen each other. The lady repu- 

diates the alliance, but 
after a series of advea- 


tures and incidents, tue 
lady surrenders. 

In 1850 appeared, at 
first anonymously, “lo 
Memoriam,” a volume of 
short poems, divided into 
sections, but all devoted, 
like the sonnets of Shak- 
epeare, to one beloved ob- 
ject—a male friend. Mr. 
Arthur Hallam, son of the 
historian, and affianced t 
Tennyson's sister, died at 
Vienna in 1833, and his 
‘memory is here embalmed 
in a series of remarkable 
and affecting poems, no 
less than one hundred 
aud twenty-five in 
ber, and all in the same 
stauza. In this poew the 
poet lifte the veil, as it 
were, from the inner life 
of the soul; he stirs the 
deepest and holiest feel- 
ings of our nature; he 
describes, reasons, and he 
allegorises; flowers are 
intermingled with the cy- 
press, and faith and hope 
brighten the vista of the 
future. Hie vast love and 
Sympathy seem to em- 
brace all nature as aési- 
milated with his lost aud 
most-beluved frienc. 

The next publication 
of our author was aa 
“Ode on the Death of 
Wellington,” which ap- 
peared in 1852. This was 
a laureate offering, after- 
wards revised, and made 
worthy of the hero and 
the poet. 

In 1855, “ Maud, and 
other Poems” appeared, 
in which is found the 
beautiful ballad, “Come 
into the garden, Maud.” 

Our space will not ad- 
mit of further enumera- 
tion of Tennyson's pro- 
ductions. We conclude 
with s short notice of his 
last work, which has just 
been published. Its title 


Hall,” the versification is 
most perfect. The lover 
is ardent, generous, and 
aoble-minded, “ nourish- 
ing a youth sublime,” with lofty aspirations and 
dreams of felicity. His passion is at first returned : 


Love took up the glass of time, and turned it in his glow- 
ing hands; 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 

Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords 
with might; 

Smote the chord of self, that trembling, passed in music 
out of sight. 


Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the copses 
ring, 

Ana her whisper thronged my pulses with the fulness of 
the spring. 

Many an evening by the waters, did we watch the stately 
ships, 

And our spirits rushed together at the touching of the lips. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle flags 
were furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful 
realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 
In this poem there is a marvellous brilliancy of 
colouring and force of sentiment and expression. 
Another beautiful poem is “The Talking Oak,” 
of seventy-five stanzas, in which a lover and an 
oak-tree converse upon the char.ns of a certain fair 
Olivia. The oak-tree thus describés to the lover 
her visit to the park in which it grew: 
“Then ran she, gamesome as the colt, 
And livelier than the lark, 
She sent her voice through all the holt 
Before her, and tha par’ 


is “Enoch Arden,” that 
being the name of the 
principal poem, occupy- 
ing some fifty pages, the 
remainder of the volume consists of miscellaneous 
pieces. After reading the previous extracts, our 
readers will be somewhat surprised at the style of 
“Enoch Arden.” Here is a specimen of “ The 
Northern Farmer” (old style) :— 
Wheer ‘asta beiin saw long and mei liggin' ere ‘aloiin? 
Noorse? thoort nowt o' a noorse: whoy, Doctor's abeiin 
an’ agoiin: 
Says that I moint ‘a naw moore yaiile: but! beiint a fool: 
Git ma my yaiile, for I beiint a-gooing to break my rule. 
Doctors, they knaws nowt, for @ says what's Dawways 


true: 
Naw soort o’ koind o use to saiiy the things that a do 


I've ‘ed my point o' yaiile ivry noight sin’ I bein ‘ere. 
An I've ‘ed my quart ivry market-noight for foortv year. 

It will be seen from this that our Poet-Laureate 
bas not forgotten the Liucolushire dialect. 
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PAMILY JANS. 
BY CHARLOTTE LI SLIE. 
LAScCELLES sat in her dressing-room, very dizni- 
fied and very angry. The lips set lirmly together, the 
tip of the little s! pper pressed hard upon the footstool, 
and the haughty carriage of the head, told plainly 
enough that the lady’s proud spirit was up, 

Yhe story was a very simple one. Mrs. Lascelles, 
like all handsome women, and some who are not hand- 
some, loved dress, and Mr. L. didn’t like the expense. 
Mrs. L. ordercd a new bonnet every season, and her 
lord thous tit it extravagant ; Mrs. L. seldom wore the 
saine eveuing dress more than once, and though her 
husband adinired the effect as much as any one, he 
groaned over the bills that came in afterwards. Mrs, 
L. thought she could wear only the freshest gloves; 
and, certainly, no little hand ever looked so neat and 
pretty as hers; but then Mr. L. once took the trouble of 
counting up the cost of them for six months, aud 
thought, for ever afterwards, that kid gloves were the 
ruin of hin and the country. Consequently, Mr. Las- 
cclles made up his mind that he couldn’t and wouldn't 
stand it any longer, 

So there was an explosion after breakfast, in which 
the gentleman bore a part. Ile hadn't in- 
tended to svy anything unkind or untrue, but he 
warwed up with the aud did say many things, 
that before he got Lalf-way to his office, ne weuld 
gladly bave called back. Ue was all the more an- 
noyed, because his wife had said nothing until he liad 
threatened that he would pay no more bills of her con- 
tracting, when a haughty As you please, sir,” escaped 
her. 

She had heard all the reproaches about the silks, 
gloves, laces, and bonnets, being tle ruin of him, crip- 
pling his means, and helping to ruiu the country, aud 
vitiate the public taste, all in profound silence; but 
her haughty coldness of manner rather daunted him; 
he wished that he had governed his temper a litte 
better; but then he had said nothing but the truth. 

lad he said nothing but the truth? It was a stormy 
day, no business was duing, and Mr. Lascelles had a 
chance to think of it. Wasit a fact that her extra- 
vagance had crippled his means? True, she spent a 
large sum every year, say 400/.; but wasn't he really 
able to afford her that? Iladn’'t he lost ten times that 
sum only a few weeks before, by endorsing a question- 
able bill, that a prudent man would not have put his 
pen to? Wasn't that something like extravagance ? 
Didn't he put his name down for a hundred here, and 
fifty there, and twenty in another place, solely to keep 
up a reputation for wealth and liberality? and was it 
not as much a vanity as the love of a new bonnet? 
Were not many cf his business speculations of the same 
complexion? In short, did he not often spendin a 
year, in the way of unnecessary losses and unnecessary 
business-ex}enditures, ten times as much as his wife's 
whole outlay ? 

Mr. Lascelles’ conscience told him some very plain 
truths ; and he grew more and more uncomfortable. 
He didn't like to think of what he had said to his 
wife, for he had certainly said some very harsh things; 
and even if she were in fault, sie might reasonably be 
angry. 

Now, Mr. Lascelles stood a little in awe of his wife; 
not on account of any trouble they had ever had, for 
they had always lived very harmoniously together—or 
of any violence of temper, for no one could be sweeter, 
but simply because of her perfect self-command. What- 
ever the provocation, no one ever saw the lady out of 
temper. You aight catch a flash from her beautiful 
eyes, or see the colour deepen in the delicate cheek, 
but the voice was just as calm and soft, the words just 
as courteous as ever. Yet, Mr.” L. Lad testimony that 
she never forgot an offence, and he was desperately 
afraid that sie would not soon forgive this one. 

*“Contound it all! I wish she'd fire up, and scold 
like some women, and then cry, and. forget all about 
it,” he suid to himself, as he sallicd out of his office. 

He went home very digniticd and resolute, outside, 
very anaious aid troubled within, but there was com- 
pany to dinner, end Mrs. L. was gracious to all, and 
very much envayed with her guests. After dinner 
Mrs. L. played, and sang, and talked as elegantly as 
ever. Ile ventured to praise her execution of one 
piece that he loved, and her bow of acknowledgment 
and polite ‘Tam happy to have pleysed you,” were 
the acme cf gentle courtesy ; but they fell coldly on 
his heart) One loving smile such as she used to pive 
bim when he praised her, would be worth all the fine 
words ehe could speak. He felt hurt and vexed; when 
he tried to seein pleased and kind, and to show that 
he cherished no auger, he thought she might meet him 
half-way. He'd make her sorry for it, any way. 

So he flirted with a pretty girl among the company, 
and took no further notice of his wife. Of course 
that was not the way to be reconciled ; so nothing was 
eid but what the merest civility required; aud day 
efter day tiicy met more coldly and more politely than 
the last. 

“Til be hanged if I give up first!” muttered the 
Goutiercan to hirasclf. 


The lady said nothing; but she thought, “He has 
been harsh and unreasonable, He is as extravagant 


|i his way asT am, and has no right to blame me. If 


he loses, I must suffer as well as he; and I do not see 
why I should not enjoy my share, when he is prosper- 
ous. As for his money, I wish I might never have to 
touch a guinea of it again; and I won't touch it as 
long as I can avoid it.” 

But sulking was desperately hard work for Mr. Las- 
celles. He loved his wife dearly, and loved to tell her 
cf it sometimes. None the less agrecable was it to be 
told occasionally in her graceful, pretty way, that he 
was a good fellow, and all the world to her. Her 
vulite “ good morning,” was a poor exchan-e for the 
extra kiss he used to go back for. He never shut the 
door behind him now but his heart sank like lead, 
What if he should never sce her again! When they 
sit with the table between them, he with his paper, 
and she with her work or book, he would forget the 
commercial news in thinking how she used to sit upon 
his knee, with her white arms round his neck. Alas! 
there was more than a table between them now. 

Then, as wecks passed by, he began to think she 
must be wanting eome money. They had gone to 
several parties, where she had worn old dresses; and 
he had too much pride and taste to feel at all satisfied 
when she was ill-dressed. Ue wished she would ask 
for aOme Muncy; but he did not like to humble bim- 
eclf by offering it. At length he resolved that he 
would do s0 at any rate. So he put on the most in- 
different face in the world, one morning, and tcok 
some bank-notes from bis purse. 

“I think you must want some money,” he said, 
handing them across tite tabie. 

To his surprise sue put thein back very gently, but 
decidedly. 

“I thank you, but I do not want any,” was all she 
said; but it chilled him more than any passionate 
word would have done. 

He eaid, * Very well,” put the money back, and 
went out; but he could scarcely choke down a very 
bitter sigh. What would he not have given then for 
the old confidence ? 

Thus a few more weeks passcd away; and Mr. Ias- 
celles could not help wondering if bis wife felt as 
iniserable as he did. Whether she pretended to sleep 
at night when she was really lying awake and feeling 
wretched, as he did; whether sc choked down dinners 
she didn’t want, and sobs that wanted to come; 
whether she often longed to throw her arms round 
him and be reconciled, as he longed to have her. He 
thought he'd try once more. 

There was an elegant set of pearls in Regent-strect, 
and every time he passed the window he thought how 
beautiful they would look on her white neck and 
arms. He took them home one night when he went to 
tea, prudently saying that he would see if they suited 
his wife, and handed them to her without a word. She 
examined them closely, said they were very beautiful 
and well sect, and handed them back again. 

“TI intended them for you, Mary,” he said. She 
looked up surprised, but not apparently pleased. 

“You are very kind, but I cannot accept them. 
They are far too expe. sive.” 

He fancied that a tinge of sarcasm lay in the last 
words, and his teinper rose. 

“It will be a long day before T shall make sny more 
overtures,” he thought, putting them silently into his 
pocket. 

But soon afterwaras he began to notice that his wife 
looked pale and languid sometimes, and would sit, 
when she thought herself unobserved, with a pensive, 
listless expression upon her face that made his heart 
ache bitterly. His pride could not hold out against 
that. Whatever the sacrifice or humiliation, he could 
not see her suffering. 

One night, when a gay crowd of company had gone, 
they sat alone inv her dressinz-room, he with his paper 
as usual, aud she with a new hook. He pretended to 
read a paragraph for some time, but after going over 
it three times, he knew no more of it than at first; and 
throwing his paper duwn, he arose and began to walk 
the room behind the little sofa on which she sat. 

Whata pretty woman she was, and how graceful, he 
thought. Nobody had a lovelicr wife than he; and 
nobody loved their wife better, he was sure. Put she 
did look unusually pale, and her cheek was not quite 
so round as it used to be. Might she not be suffering 
as inuch from this estrangement as he ? 

Ile went up to her, and sat down by her side. 

“Mary,” he said, with great difficulty keeping 
his agitation, and taking her hand in his. 

She looked up quickly, but turned her face away, 
and said very gently, ‘* What is it?” 

“Tm just as miserable as I can be, and I can't bear 
this life any longer!” he exclaimed, sobbing out- 
right. 

“Indeed! I’m sorry,” was all the answer she made; 
but the hand he held trembled, and when he put his 
arin around her he was not repulsed. 

‘*Can you forgive me for being so unreasonable and 
rude, my dear wile?” he whispered, clasping her close 
to him. 


“With all my heart, if there is anyttung to forgive,” 
she said, ‘“ And you will love me agein as you used to” 
+ pleaded, kissing the red lips that were close te 

iz. 

“*T don’t know that I coul? help it,” she answered, 
laying her head down on his shoulder, with the air of 
a fond, tired child. 

Mr. Lascelles was too happy to speak fora little 
while, but he was not quite eatisfied. 

“My darling,” he whispered, I've one requcst 
to make. You won't be offended, will you ?” 

Mrs. Lascelles could scarcely be offended at anything 
asked then. 

“If you'll only be kind enough dear, to goand run 
up as long a bill as possible, to-morrow, I sliall feel a 
great deal happier. I don't think I shall feel easy 
until there’s one to pay; so you'll have it sent in im- 
mediately, I know. Get everything you have a fancy 
for; and don’t fail to take a box of gloves.” 


THE PROUDEST LADY. 
BY T. WEST\VOOD. 


Tue Queen is proud on her t!irone, 
And proud are her Maids so Une; 
But the proudest lady that ever was known 
Is a little lady of mine. 
And oh! she flouts me, she flouts mo; 
And spurns, and scorns, aud sevats 110; 
Though I drop on my knee and sue for grace, 
And beg and besecch, with the saddest face, 
Still ever the same she doubts me. 


She is seven, by the kalendar— 
A lily’s almost as tall, 
But oh! this little lady's ty far 
The proudest lady of all. 
It's her sport and pleasure to flout mo; 
To spurn, and scorn, and scout me: 
But, ah! I've a notion it's naught but play,— 
And that say what she will and feign what she 
She can't well do without me! 


When she rides on her nag away, 
By park and road and river, 
Ino little hat so jaunty and gay, 
Ob! then she's prouder than ever! 
And oh! what faces! what faces! 
What petulant, pert grimaces! 
Why the very pony prances aud winks, 
And tosses his head and plainly thinks 
He may ape her airs and graces. 


But at times, like a pleasant tune, 
A swecter mood o’ertalkes her; 
Oh! then she’s sunny as s!.ies of June, 
And all her pride forsal:cs her. 
Ob! she dances round me so fairly! 
Oh! her laugh rings out so rarely! 
Oh! she coaxes, and uesties, und purrs, and priea 
In my puzzled face with her two great eyes, 
And says, ‘I love you dearly!” 
Oh! the Queen is proud upon ber throne, 
And proud are her Maids so fine ; 
But the proudest lady that ever was known 
{s this little lady of mine. 
Good lack! she flouts me, she flouts me, 
And spurns, and scorn, and scouts me! 
Dut, ah! I've a notion it’s neuyht but playy— 
And say what she will snd feign whatshe may, 
She can’t well do without me! 


lst of December, 1663, to the Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Berkshire (not Berkely, 
as Scott has it). Mr. Bell presents us with a copy of 
the marriage licence, in which the consent of the eari 
is specially mentioned. Some of the poet's biographers 
have supposed that the lady’s family must have been 
averse to the connexion, secing that Dryden had one 
brother a grocer, and another a tobacconist, in Lon- 
don. But in those days, a man who got an honest 
livelihood by keeping a shop, was by no means put 
out of the pale of society; and many a younger son of 
an ancient race thought it no discredit to achieve an 
independent fortune for himsclf by dealing in silk or 
sugar. Pepys’ father, who came of an old and honour- 
able family, was a tailor in London. This honest, 
manly fecling is now extinct, except, perhaps, in some 
of the remoter shires. In Charles II’stime, the vulgar 
“snobbish” distinctions between trades profes- 
sions did not exist. We have no doubt that the grocer 
(who afterwards succeeded to the buronetcy) was pre- 
sent at St. Swithen’s Church when the ceremony was 
performed. And when we remember that Dryden, 
too, was of good birth, and that the lady was plain, 
had ecarcely any fortune, and was of a shrewish temper 
withal, we may be inclined to doubt which side had the 
best of the bargain. Three sons were the fruit of 
this union, who all survived their father; but all, 
by a futality common to poet’s famiiies. died without 
issue 


DrybDeEn’s MARRIAGE.— Dryden was married on the 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES. 


WHAT A TRUE WIFE SHOULD BE. 
AOBLE wives, who properly appreciate the responsi- 
bility of their position, should sterniy rebuke and 
frown down the disgraceful idea, which seems to be 
gaining ground and favour amongst us, that married 
women may, with impunity, eeek attentions and ad- 
miration abroad. Married belles and married beaux 
are not harmless, nor should they be tolerated in really 
good society. Women who so far forget their duties 
to their homes and husbands, and the respect due to 
public opinion, as to habitually seek for happiness in 
the mad whirl of so-called fashionable life, ignoring 
household obligations, should be driven from well- 
bred, refined circles, to hide their degradation at the 
firesides they have disgraced. That wives should con- 
stantly endeavour to cultivate social graces, and render 
themselves as fascinating as possible, is their sacred 
duty; but beauty should be preserved, and accom- 
plishments perfected to bind their husbands’ hearts 
more closely, to make their homes attractive, instead 
of being constantly paraded before the world for the 
unholy purpose of securing the attention and adula- 
tion of other g«rilemen. We do not desire to see 
married women iaeise7: «* *he contrary, we believe 
that society has impera..ve claime upon them, which 
should be promptly met, u..d taitlfully and gracefully 
discharged. But those giddy wives, who are never 
seen with their husbands when they can avoid it— 
who are never Lappy unless at theatres, concerts, or 
parties—are a disyrace to the nation, which they are 
gradually demoralizing and corrupting. From the in- 
fluence of these few deluded weak libels on our sex, 
may heaven preserve our age and country! Gvod 
men are trained up around the mother's arm-chair, 
and she can imbue the boy with lofty sentiments. and 
inspire him with aims which, years hence, shall lead 
him to adhere to principles of virtue and truth. What 
time has the married belle for this holy hearthstone 
mission? The conscientious, devoted, and true Chris- 
tian women of a nation are the safeguards of its liber- 
ties and purity.—American /’uper. 


FLOWERS OF WINTER. 

BY MRS LOUDON, 

A CENTURY or two ago, there were so few flowers in 
winter, in this country, that when any floral decora- 
tions were required to deck a hall window or a epare 
room othing better could be procured than the seed 
vessels of the male peony, or the scarlet berries of the 
asparagus, the holly, or the mountain-ash ; the seed- 
vessels of the nigilla, or devil-in-the-Lush, were also 
used, particularly those of the Spanish variety; but 
flowers—real, living, tlowers—were never even 
thought of. At last the Chinese chrysanthemum was 
introduced, and the splendour and beauty of its 
flowers, in the dull months of November and Decem- 
ber, excited universal admiration. Then camelias 
made their appearance ; and, though the first of these 
plants that were sent to England were killed by being 
kept ia a hot-house, a better mode of managing them 
was soon discovered, and their beautiful flowers soon 
shed their brilliancy over British winters. In later 
times, the chimonanthas frayrauns, which produces its 
deliciously sweet-scented flowers upon its leafless stems 
about Christmas, was introduced ; still more recently, 
the beautiful gurrya e'iptica, with ita long, pendent 
racemes of emall, greenish fuwers, has been brought to 
England. 

The art of forcing flowers has also been carried toa 
very great extent. The pretty little Chinese primrose 
is made 10 produce its cleerful-looking blossoms 
duri. g the whole winter, and numerous varietics have 
been lately raised, some of which, with large double 
flowers, are extremely beautiful. Among the ordinary 
plants that are foreed for winter nosegays, are the 
white and purple lilacs; the white lilac, in particular, 
is a favourite winter flower in Paris, and it may be 
eeen during the whole of the winter months in the 
many markets and shops where fresh flowers are sold, 
The French are particularly fond of forced flowers, and 
bouquets almost as beautiiul as those of summer are 
to be obtained all the winter in Paris the only differ- 
ence being in their price. Plants in pots are also much 
forced, for the adornment of sitting-roomes ; 
heaths, orange-trees, and wall flowers are made to pro- 
duce premature blossoms, to enliven the gloom of 
winter; and thouch it is certainly injurious to the 
plants, yet it answers the purpose of supplying doral 

inateurs the whole year with plants in bloom. 

A more legitimate floral intercst is, however, to be 
produced by watching the development of hyacinths 
and tulips grown in glasses partially filled with water. 
The bulbs are geuerally piaccd in glasses the latter end 
of October, or beginning of Noveinber ; but should 
they have been negiccted at tLe proper season, it is 
not too late even in December. It may be observed 
that the bulb of the hyaciuth is not the true root, but 
a sort of underground etem, and that the true roots, 


THE 


roses, 


which are long and succulent, are protruded from the 
root-plate, or circular ri:n, which may be seen round 
the bottom of the bulb. The hyacinths are grown in 
tall glasses, to allow room for the development of 
these roots; and as the principal nourishment the 
plants obtain is through the little spongibles at the 
ends of these fibrous roots, great care should be taken, 
when changing the water in the glisses, or supplying 
fresh, not to break them off: and when by any acci- 
dent they are broken, the broken one should be cut 
off immediately, close to the root-plate, as, if neglected, 
it will rot and infect the bulb. The glasses should 
never be quite filled with water, and a little space 
should be left between the water and the bottom of 
the bulb for air, as, when the glass is quite full of 
water, so as to wet the bottom of the bulb, it is very 
apt to make it decay. When bulbs are put in glasses 
early in the autumn, they are frequently kept in a dark 
place till the fibrous roots are developed; but this is 
not necessary when they are put in late: in the latter 
case, they should be brought forward as quickly as 
possible—a little warm water should be given them 
every morning, and as soon as any particles of cecay- 
ing matter are observed floating in the glasses, the 
water should be entirely changed, as hyacinths are 
very apt to rot. In general, it is only the Van Thol 
tulips that are forced. The bulb glasses may be kept 
on the chimney-piece till the flowers begin to expand; 
but as soon as they begin to open, they should be 
placed in a strong light, as otherwise they will be de- 
ficient in richness of colour. 


JEWELLERY. 

THE love of jewels and ornaments has been prevalent 
among all nations, from the earliest ages. The savages 
deck their limbs and bodies with shells and bones, and 
admire these rude ornaments as ranch as does the fair 
daughter in the most cultivated state of civilized life, 
when delightedly gazing at the brilliant treasures con- 
tained in her velvet-lined ecrin, whose golden clasps 
encircle the gifts of all lands. This passion is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Scriptures; and the most 
ancient author speaks of ear-rings nose and lip rings, 
necklaces, chains, bracelets, anklets, and every other 
variety of ornament. Their shape, size, and the mate- 
rials of which they are composed, are as changeable as 
the thoughts of the fickle goddess who superintends 
their design; while every land is searched for gems of 
the brightest hue, and even the ocean is forced to give 
up her treasures, to satisfy this universal love of splen- 
dour and magnificence. 

“It is a curious fact,” remarks a modern traveller in 
Egypt, “that the love of ornament, prevalent as it is 
throughout the world, appears to be carried io the 
greatest excess by the most civilized and the most un- 
civilized nations—the inhabitants of the deserts of 
Nubia, and the é/égantes of England and France. The 
former pride themselves upon their beads, shells, ber- 
ries, and feathers ; while the latter glitter in diamonds 
from Golconda, sapphires and rubies from Peru, 
onyxes from Arabia, turquoises from l’ersia, emeralds 
from South America, garnets and amethysts from the 
East, topazes from Ethiopia, changeable opals from 
Egypt, and last, though not least, among the glittering 
gems, pearls from the recesses of the deep blue ocean, 
in the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Mexico.” We are 
not prepared to coincide in opinion with this Lastern 
traveller; but perhaps it may be owing to our want 
of sufficient knowledge upon the subject, and we 
therefore suggest, deferentially, that we believe man’s 
passion increases in the love of every real luxury as 
the mind improves in taste—from the crude notions of 
the savage, to the highest state of civilized retinement ; 


and, in fact, some of the nations which we look upon 
| as semi-barbarous, seem to possess a keener relish for 

ornainent, and a more refined relish for its personal 
) display, than do those of acknowledged superiority in 
| human advancement: but this is owing to their dis- 
regard of utiliterianism—considering that the meu/tium 
in prrvo of hurnan perfection rests in refulgent display 
of personal magniticence, and an humble ackuow- 
| khdsment of a Supreme Being. 

‘To the support of our opinion, we copy Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s description of the Turkish Sultana 
Hatiten:—" She wore a vest called dualma, which 
differs from a caftan by longer sleeves, and folding over 
at the bottom, It was of purple cloth, straight to her 
shiiupe, and thick-sct, on each side, down to her feet, 
and round the sleeves, with pearls of the best water, 
of the same size as their buttous commonly are—that 
is, about the bizness of a pea, and to these buttons, 
lar.e loops of diamonds, in the form of those gold 
loops 80 common on birthday coats, This habit was 
tied at the waist with two large tassels of smaller 
pearls, and round the arms embroidered with large 
diamonds. Her chemise was fastened at the bottom 
with @ great diamond, shaped like a lozenge; her 
girdle, as broad as the broadest English ribbon, 
entirely covered with diamonds. Round her neck she 
wore three chains, which reached to her knees; onc of 
large pearl, at the bottom of which hung a fine- 


coluured emerald, as big as a turkey egg; anot!:cr con- 


sisting of two hundred emeralds, close joined tozether, 
of the most lively green, perfectly matched - every one 
as large as a half-crown piece, and as thick as three 
crown-pieces; and another of smal) emeralds, perfectiy 
round. But her earrings eclipsed all the rest. They 
were two diamonds, shaped exactly like pears, as lirge 
as a big hazel-nut. Round her talpoche she hag 
four strings of pearl—the whitest and most perfect ia 
the world, at least enough to inake four neeklaces, 
every one as large as the Duchess of Marlbcrvugh 3 
and of the same shape, fastened with two roses, con- 
sisting of a large ruby for the mididle stone, and round 
them twenty drops of clean diamonds to each. Besides 
this, her head-dress was covered with bodkins cf 
emeralds and diainonds. She wore large diamond 
bracelets, and had tive rings on her fingers, the largest 
I ever saw in my life. "lis for jewellers to compute 
the value of these things; but, according to eoimmnion 
estimation of jewels im our part of the workd, licr 
whole dress must be worth a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling! This I am sure of—no European queen has 
half the quantity ; and the Empress’s jewels, thoug": 
very fine, would look very mean near hers.” 


A WICKED HINDOO. 

THE religion of Bralina obliges the Hindoos of both 
sexes to make their ablutions in the Ganges, or eome 
other sacred river, several times a day. The women 
are accustomed to mect in lurge numbers at particular 
places ; these spots are surrounded by bamboo thickets 
interlaced, and with linen screens. With these pre 
cautions, they are not only sheltered from the gaze of 
man, but likewise from every possible accident or eur- 
prise—from the dangerous swell of the water. 

Some years ago, the authorities of Beuares had sud- 
denly brought to their notice the disappearance of 
several women drowned at the public bathing-places ; 
from that time, daily, for seven years, four or five dis- 
appeared from the midst of their companions, dragged 
away by a violent and apparently irresistible force A 
thousand efforts to discover the cause, and a thousand 
suppositions were made, but they ended in nothing. 
Some averred that a crocodile had entered the bath as 
a wolf in a sheep-fold; but an examination proved 
that no opening existed for the passage of this terrible 
and ferocious brute. Others thought it the work of a 
shark or some other voracious fish; but sharks do not 
live in fresh water, and are not accustomed to ascend 
the course of rivers 60 far. 

The Brahmins, when consulted, referred the matter 
to the actions of evil genii. The police, unable to dis- 
cover the cause of these daily disappearances, boldly 
denied their truth; still they had the river closely 
watched in its circuits round the city, yet nothing sus- 
picious appeared—nothing, in short, at all, excepting 
a few earthen pots floating upon the water, and follow- 
ing its current. But as it is the custom of India to 
expose the dying on the Ganges, with similar vessels 
under the armpits, no attention was paid to these. 

The women yet continued their ablutions, being 
careful, however, to keep close to the shore or thc 
bamboo hurdles. One day, inthe month of April, 1825, 
one of their number, with a loud, wild shriek, suddenly 
disappeared, but, as she was young and robust, she 
succeeded, by struggling vigorously, in disengaving 
herself from the grasp of her eneiny. Her companions, 
among whom she suddenly reappeared, from the boitl- 
ing and turmoil of the water, suspected the presence 
of a monstrous crocodile, and had tied in affright. 

But hardly did she recover from her emotion, when 
she related to their great astonishinent, not that she 
had been attacked by a crocodile, but by a man—a 
real man. In fact, this man, assisted by his skill as a 
diver, had glided daily into the baths, covering his 
head with a vase, through which he had drilled s 
coupe of holes. From amid the river foliage he 
watched the bathers, to discover which amongst them 
was most richly ornamented, for the Indian wemcn 
always bathe with their jewelery upon them, 

These he then seized, drowned, and robbed. Justice 
finally succeeded in arresting this villain. Te was 
hung on the quay of Beneres, to the very great 8atis- 
faction of the women of that city. 


THE EYES. 
Tne eye, when in health, requires very simple atten- 
tion, bathins with cold or tepid water being all that 
is needful. It is, however, so delicate an organ, that 
external causes easily affect it, and impair its beauty. 
Too strong a light fatigues the eyes, and exposure te 
currents of air, long-continued application, or nignt 
watchings, are equally injurious to them. In evening 
occupation, extreme care should be taken in the ma- 
nagement of the light, which should be considerably 
above the eyes, so that the glure may not shine into 
them. Inflammation of the eyelid, accompanied by 
irritation, may be speedily reduced by holding it over 
the steam of boiling water. There {g also an inflam: 
mation, often constitutional, that occurs in the mer.- 
brane which covers the globe of the eye; this may 64 


remedied by bathing it with warm poppy waiel, U 
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sometimes happens that the glands of the eye secrete 
too abundantly, and become glued together during 
the night, in which case the following preparation will 
be found useful:—Caniomile tea, moderately strong, 
with a little brandy. in the proportion of a tablespoon- 
ful of the latter to a small cup of the tea; the eye 
should be bathed frequently with this mixture, and at 
night, before retiring to bed, a little ointment com- 
pozed of sweet oil and white wax should be carefully 
applied to the edges of the eyelids with a fine camel's 
hair pencil. When reading or other exercise of the 
eyes has been too long continued, an aching sensation 
is felt just above them; a piece of linen, doubled seve- 


ral times, and steeped in equal parts of vinegar and | 


rose-water. will give relief. Persons who suffer from 
weak eyes will derive great benefit by dropping into 
them two or three drops of cold spring water several 
times in the twenty-four hours. A smal! machine is 
sold by chemists for the purpose of keeping the 
eye open during this slight operation, which is per- 
fectly paiuless. A small lump of sugar saturated 


with eau de cologne, and slowly dissolved in the | 


wouth, will give temporary briiliancy to the eyes. 

The eycia. ‘ies contribute greatly to the beauty of the 
eye; in early youth they are generally thick and leng, 
but owing to neglect they 
toun break and wear off. 
A3 they not only impart a 
su-t and pleasing expres- 
to the eye, but pro- 
tect and preserve it, their 
erowth should be €ucou- 
raged. For this purpose 
they should be clipped 
svery four or five wecks; 
oy this means they wii ac- 
quire @trepgth, and will 
6vo2n becume long and luxu- 
riant. QOme or more eye 
Jashes @Ometimes grow in- 
ward and irritate the eye; 
it may be possible to train 
them in a proper direction 
with @ camel's hair pencil 
dipped in gum-water, other- 
wise they should be cau- 
tiously extracted by a sur- 
geon. The eyebrows have 
@ great influence on the 
character of the face. Le 
Brun regarded them as the 
most certuin interpreter 
ui the sentiments. Their 
Silape may be improved by 
judicious management, but 
artiicial applications al- 
ways give an unuatura! 
eod disagreeable effect; 
they may be rendered soft 
and compact by the use of 
a little pomade, and smooth- 
ing them closely together 
with the fingers. The hair 
shcu:d mever be plucked 
out nor destroyed by de- 
pilatories, unless they meet 
across the nose, which im- 
parts so flerce and sinister 
an expression that it is per- 
missible to remove them; in 
every other instance, it is 
better to leave the eyebrows 
as nature made them, for 
any artificial shape given to 
them will not harmonize as 
well with the rest of the 
{catures. 

A well-formed eye should 
neither be too open nor tvo closed; the almond shape 
is the most beautiful. The Chinese have a method 
of elongating the oval of the eye, by drawing out or 
extending the eyelid at the external angle, and by 
constant repetitions of this slight operation, they 
ovtain the almond-shape, which they esteem essential 
tu beauty. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE COLOURED PLATE, 
First FiGuRE.—This toilette is composed of a skirt of 
white taffeta, with a wide lilac stripe. the bottom 
scolloped and pinked. Second skirt of Poil de chevre, 
white and black, opened in front, and set off with th: 
eame colour as the under skirt. Mother of pearl buttons 
the whole length of the slope, hi,h pointed body, 
rleeves rounded end trimmed across top and bottom 


with white and Collar sod Slecyer of | 


Lroidery, 

Bonnet white tulle, with puffed edge; trimmed with 
lilac flowers, white strings. Yellow kid gloves. 

SrconD Ficure.—-Dress of brilliant straw-coloured 
tissue, petticoat and jacket dente!lé. Blce velvet 
(rimming. Collar and Cuffs of Holland linen. 

Leghorn Hat, trimmed with blue velvet; blue ard 
white feather, placed behind. Lace tie underneath, 
emull butterfly in the front. Grey kid gloves. 


THE WORK-TASLE 
—o—_. 


PURSE IN COLOURED SILK CROCHET. 
AS we pay a country visit at this season, it is pleasant 
to have it in our power to make little presents as 
tokens of affection from our Work-Table; and one of 
these, which is most generally useful, and equally ac- 
ceptable to either lady or gentleman, is the purse. 
The one we are now giving is strong and useful, being 
in simple crochict, easily executed by any lady accus- 
tomed to the use of the crochet needle. The little 
tassels may be eithcr formed of the thin large beads, 
which must be solid, for fear of breakage, or they may 
be made of silk. If preferred, a clasp may be substi- 
tuted for the string, but the purse is complete in either 
way. A more handsome effect is produced if two 
| coloured silks are employed in the work, Magenta 
and a rich blue contrast well together, or black and 
magenta. Ths pattern should be in one colour, and 


the ground in the other, the silk being carried through 
each etitch at the back when uot required. 


{ FLOWERL-VASE MAT IN CROCHET. 
i Tims mat is the production of the crochet-necdies the 


PUBSE IN COLOURED SILE COROCHET. 


| material being three diztinct shades of Berlin wool of 
a bright green. The bottom of the mat is commenced 
in the centre, and is done on a fine cord, going round 
and round, and enlarging as often as is necessary, until 
the required size is obtained. This part is done in the 
darkest shade of wool. The size of the round is then 
increased by rows of loops, each row being rather 
larger than the last, and of these there should be either 
four or five rows, according to the size intended to be 
produced. The scallopped shells or leaves turn up- 
wards, are worked separately, and sewn on. They are 
commenced by workinz a small leaf in crochet com- 
pact and firm, according to the shape which appears 
in the dark centre of the one in the front of our en- 
graving, commencing at the top, and couscquently 
finishing at the bottom, at which place the rows of 
| scallops are commenced, the first being attached, at 
| each indentation, to the leaf already worked, ard the 
| others added in enlarged loops. These being fastened 

at the points to the bottom of the mat are turned up- 

wards, and being also fastened to each other on each 

side towards the top, form the rim, which is intended 

to ny upon and enclose the lower part of the flower- 
| vase, which rests within the mat. 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG WIVES. 


On the wife ezpecially devolves the privilege and plea- 
sure of rendering home happy. Wauea a young wi'e 
first settles in her new home, many excellent persons, 
with more zeal, it may be, than discretion, immediateiy 
propose that she should devote some of her leisure 
time to charitable purposes, such, for instance, as cloth- 
ing societies for the poor, or schools, or district visit- 
ing. We say, with all earnestness to our young friend, 
engage in nothing of the kind, however laudable, with- 
out previously consulting your hus!unJl, and having his 
full concurrence. Carefully avoid, also, being induced 
by any specious argument to attend evening lectures, 
unless he accompunics you. Remember that your 
Heavenly father, who has given you a home to dwell 
in, requires from you a right performance of its 
duties; win your husband, by all gentle appliances, to 
love religion, but do not for the eake even of a privi- 
lege and blessing, leave him to spend bia week-day 
evenings alone. Look often on your marriage-rin.:, 


and remem"er the sacred vows taken by you when the 
ring was given; euch thouchts will ge gery far to- 
wards aliayine those petty vexations which 


many of 
are called forth by chr onmitune: 3. 

Never fet your husband 
have cause to complain 
you are agreeable 
abroad than at home, 
permit him to see in you 
an object of admiration, 
neither ag respects your 
dress and manners, when 
in company, while you 
are negligent of both in 
the domestic circle. Many 
an unhappy marriage has 
been occasioned by neglect 
in these particulars. No- 
thing can be more senseless 
than the couduct of a 
young woman, who seeks 
to be admired in general 
society for her politeness 
and engaginz manners, or 
skill in miusic, when, at 
the sime time, she max+s 
no effort to render her 
home ettrictive; and yet 
that home, whether a palace 
or a cottage, is the very 
centre of her being, the 
nucleus around which her 
affections should revolve, 
and beyond which she has 


comparatively sical con 
cern. 
Beware of extrusting 


any individual whatever 
with sma!) aunoyances, or 
misundersten between 
your husband aud yourself, 
if they unheppily occur. 
Coufidants are dangerous 
persons; and many seek to 
obtain an ascendancy ib 
families by gaining the 
good opinion of young 
married wor:en. Be on 
your guard, aud reject 
every overture that may 
lead to undesirable 
intimacy. Should any one 
presume to offer you advice 
with regard to your hus- 
band, or seek to lessen him 
by insinuations, shun that 
person a3 you would a écr- 
pent. Many a happy home has been rendered desclate 
by exciting coolness, or suspicion, or by endeavoure 
to gain importance in an art{.! and insidious manner. 


. A PARENT'S INFLUENCE. 


“ Hearts that have long been still and cold, 
Yet rule us from their silent mould ; 
And voices, heard on earth no more, 
Speak to our spirits as of yore.” 


TitEReE is a powerful and potent influence exerted for 
good or evil over the human heart by the precepts and 
examples of those who have gone before us, having the 
charge of our early education. Years may have flown 
since the voice of a mother has whispered to the soul 
words of instruction and warning, but the words thus 
spoken will come to us when in after life we are beset 
by the cares and perplexities of the world. The voice 
of afond parent, though that voice may have long 
since been hushed in the silence of the grave, will, at 
times, ring in our ears as though the words uttered 
hed fallen in burning emphasis from those sacred lips 
but yesterday. What an influence the example eet, 
and the lessons taught by, a parent to hia child exerts 
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over its future destiny! Words perchance that drop 
almost unconsciously from a parent’s lips, and fall upon 
the ears of the little ones whom the parents may con- 
sider too young to comprehend, and the thoughts that 
pass through that youthful mind too transient to make 
a lasting impression; but, alas! the seeds that are 
sown in “the garden 
of the heart,” in 
childhood take root 
and vitiate ite future 
character, and blast 
the hope of the fond 
parent who gazed in 
ineffable delight up- 
on the likeness of 
himself embodied in 
the form of his child. 
The image of our 
mother, who in in- 
fancy taught us to 
lisp a grateful prayer 
to our Preserver, 
and turned our young 
affections towards 
that Being whom 
she taught us to 
prizeaboveall others, 
will rise up before 
us as our guiding 
star, when the rude 
buffetings of the 
world beat upon our 
pathway on every 
side; and in our 
hearts we attribute 
all that is commend- 
able in our nature 
to her whose image 
we cherish and 
whose memory we 
revere as sacred. 

Celd must be the 
heart and seared the 
affection of a man fu 
whom the memory 
of a departed parent 
arouses no sympa- 
thies, and who can- 
not look back with pleasure upon the time when he 
received from those lips the first lesson taught him in 
infancy. But few men who have proved themselves 
an honour to the age in which they lived, and a bles- 
sing to their race, could say but that they owed their 
greatness to the teachings and example of a pious 
mother. 

If parents, on whom is enjoined the sacred duty of 
forming the character of the future generation, would 
pause and reflect, as they behold the little one whom 
they love following the bent of its own wayward in- 
clinations, that they are to decide whether that child 
shall be an ornament to society or a curse to humanity, 
it would be reasonable to conclude that the morals of 
the succeeding generation would be far more exalted 
than any that has preceded it. Yet how often do we 
see parents exhibiting the most reckless concern to the 
moral welfare of their children, and in after years are 
called upon to bewail their blighted prospects and be- 
hold the wreck of their fondest hopes. 


THERE are occasions when the gentlest and most 
delicate girl should be bold. There ought to be in 
every young female bosom a reflection of that 
heavenly zodiac in which the lion shines beside the 
virgin. 

“Our Basy.”—Grandmother declares for the thou- 
sandth time that its eyes are exactly like its mother’s 
while its mouth and chin resemble its papa’s. Grand- 
mother is proud of our baby, for, mind you, she isa 
partner, and a prominent one, too, in the ownership of 
this pet. Bless its little heart! how winsome are its 
ways. How cunningly it extends the little hands to- 
wards papa, on his return from the labour of the day. 
How he crows when his nurse chirrups to him. No 
one can visit the house without being compelled to see 
and admire our baby. A careless word from the dearest 
friend, male or female, that would deny it every attri- 
bute of beauty, and symmetry, and goodness, is sure to 
be met with resentment and anger. Call it the hand- 
somest little dear that your eyes ever rested upon, and 
straightway you have gained access to the hearts of 
the “proprietors.” Speak of another babe in com- 
parison with this wonder, in any but afavourable man- 
ner, and you might as well ‘ discontinue your visits” 
to that domicile. The presence of a baby in any house- 
hold imparts a charm that nothing but its duplicate 
could furnish. What though it does try the strength 
of its lungs, just at the time when the father is writing 
to afriend, or in the “ still watches of the night?” 
Has it not, as a representative of ‘‘ the rising genera- 
tion,” a right to raise its voice when and where it will? 
Does not the privilege to make itself heard commence 
with its breathing, to continue until the voice shall 
bave died out in weakness.— Sorter. 
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THE MOTH AND THE CANDLE. 


(From the German.) 
THERE he stood, though all the guests had departed, 
The candle burned brightly, and the plates and dishes, 
and silver ornaments on the table, smiled to see him 
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there. And the trifle said to the tipsy cake, ‘‘ What 
can he be idling away his time in that way for?” 

The tipsy cake said, “I’b eure I dunno—brabs 
esdrunk.”’ 

And the champagne bottles held themselves very up- 
right, and the decanters said never a word, for they had 
stoppers in their mouth. But the ices said, ‘“ It’s very 
cool of him to stand like that when we are all waiting 
for him to go.” For they intended to have a soiree 
when everybody had left. 

But the young man did not hearthem. He was 
thinking of the cruelty of her whom he loved. Long 
had he worshipped her at a distance, for she was rich 
and noble, while he was but a poor poet who wrote in 
her praise ; and sometimes she had deigned to smile 


kindly and speak sweetly to him. That night he had 
met her—he bad told her his love, and had met with 
scorn and slighting. There he siood, watching the 
door through which she had gone. He heard not the 
voices of the last departing guests. 

Presently he turned his eyes to the tall candle that 
stood proudly in the centre of the table. Oh! that 
candle was proud ; it had a gold fringe, and it stood in 
a silver candlestick, and it said, ‘‘ Zam not tallow, not 
grease, not a part of over-fed animals. No: not even 
a composition candle—not of a mixed degenerate race. 
T am a flower!” 

It forgot that since it had formed part of a flower 
the bees had changed its nature, and men had altered 
its appearance. So it stood up and thought it wasa 
rose ; and the prouder it grew the faster it burnt. 

But while the poet was watching it a little plain 
brown moth came flying out of the conservatory which 
opened into the room, and circled about the table. It 
stopped to admire a silver spoon, but the candle was 
jealous. ‘* What! shall that insignificant little brown 
thing admire that spoon more than me?” 

So it burned brighter. 

The little moth flew towards it; it circled it about, 
and fanned the flame with its wings. The candle said 
never a word, but it burnt brighter still, And the 
little moth flew into the flame. 

“I never gave you any encouragement,” said the 
candle, as the little moth fell scorched and dying on 
the table. 

“Such is my fate,” murmured the young man, as he 
rushed from the room. But the plates, and forks, and 
glasses did not laugh now. There was no festivity in 
the supper-room among them now. 

And the candle burnt down into its socket. 


as THERE are women who, without the gift of genius, 
fill our vase with wine and roses to the brim,so that 
the wine runs over and the house is filed with per- | 
fume. 


THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 


Tue SKELETONS OF LEAvES.—The leaves selected 
for this purpose should be of their full growth and free 
from blemishes. Those which are naturally of a less 
succulent or juicy texture are best calculated for 
this purpose — ag 
the apricot, appie 
cherry, ash, box, 
and innumerable 
others. They mug 
be laid in a large 
pan cf water, to be 
removed from time 
to time in about tie 
space of ten or 
twelve days: ac- 
cording to the de- 
gree of seucculency 
of the leaves they 
will be found to be 
greatly softened, and 
the outward skin or 
coat will be loosened 
or separated from 
the green pulp and 
fibrous part. When 
the leaves are 
arrived at this state 
take them out, and 
holding each in a 
basin of fresh water, 
with a pair of 
nippers take hold of 
any part of the ekin 
on each side, and 
pull it gently till it 
is entirely detached 
from both sides of 
the leaf. Then, with 
the thumb and 
finger, gently press 
the leaf while under 
water, shaking it 
slightly from time 
to time, by which 
meas the green pulpy 
substance will be 
readily freed from the fibres, and the skeleton alone 
will remain. This is to be laid on a piece of blotting 
paper till it is dry, and then placed between the 
leaves of a book or between fresh papers to flatten. 
The chief care requisite in the preparation of these 
vegetable skeletons consists in keeping the leaves a 
sufficient length of time in the water to allow the 
outward skin to be sepurated with perfect ease and 
readiness from the fibrous part. If upon trial the 
skin appears not to separate with sufficient ease, 
the leaves must continue in water some days longer. 
It is advisable not to lay too many leaves in the same 
pan, lest they should catch or hang upon each other, 
so as to endanger breaking their edges when taken 
out for preparing. By pursuing a similar process, 
several roots, barks, and other parts of plants may be 
anatomised with equal success. In order to heighten 
the beauty of their appearance, they may be dyed 
either red or green, or of other colours, by dipping 
them in proper colouring ingredients, and again drying 
them. 


To CLEan STRAW BonneETS.—The bonnets may be 
washed with soap and water, then rinsed in clear 
water, and dried in the air. They must be washed 
over with the white of an egg well beaten. The wire 
must be removed before washing. 


THE Hanps.—In order to preserve the hands soft 
and white, they should always be washed in warm 
water, with fine soap, and carefully dried with a mo- 
derately coarse towel, being well rubbed every time tc 
ensure a brisk circulation, than which nothing can be 
more effectual in promoting a transparent and soft 
surface. If engaged in any accidental pursuit which 
may hurt the colourof the hands, orif they have been 
exposed to the sun, a little lemon juice will restore 
their whiteness for the time. Almond paste is of 
essential service in preserving the delicacy of the 
hands. It is made thus:—Blanch and beat up four 
ounces of bitter almonds, add to them three ounces or 
lemon juice, three ounces of almond oil, and a little 
weak spirits of wine.—The following is a serviceable 
pomade for rubbing the hands on retiring to rest : Take 
two ounces of sweetalmonds; beat with three drachms 
of white wax, and three drachms of spermaceti, put 
up carefully in rose water.—Gloves should be always 
worn on exposure to the atmosphere, and are grace- 
ful at all times for a lady in the house, except at 
meals. 

To BLEACH Straw Expose it to the fumes 
ot burning sulphur in a close chest or box, or im- 
merse it in a weak solution of chloride of lime, and 
afterwards wash it well in water. Water strongly 
acidulated with oil of vitrol, or oxalic acid, is also used 


| for the same parpose. 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC. 


To RENDER THE TASTE OF MEDICINE PALATABLE. 


— The intensely bitter and nauseous (este of many drugs 
may be completely disguised by mixing them with 
chloroform. It is said that even the bitter taste of 


quinine, and the peculiar odour of assatc tida can be thus 


destroyed. 
Scrstituts For LucireER Matcnrs.—A mixture 
of chlorate of potash, and a powder obtained by adding 
to awselution of sulphate of copper, saturated with 
ammonia, an equal quantity of a solution of copper, 
vaturated with hyposulphate of soda, has been pro- 


posed for the purpose. It takes fire by friction on 
percussion, and burns like gunpowder, 


To Prerare Skins.—Lay the ekin on a 
smooth board, the tur side underimost, and tack it in 
every direction, with tinned tacks. Dissolve two 
ounces of aluin in a pint of warm water, and witha 
sponge dipped in this solution moisten the surface all 
over: repeat this every now and then for three days; 
when the skin is quite dry, take out the tacks, and 
rolling it up loosely the long way, the hair inside, draw 
it quickly backwards and forwards through a 
emooth ring, or anything of a similar kind, until it is 
quite soft, then roll it in the contrary way of the skin, 
and repcat the operation. Skins prepared thus are 
uscful for many domestic purposes, 


GuNrowpbeR.— Gunpowder is composed of saltpetre, 
charcoal, and sulphur. The galtpetre having been 
trebly refined is melted into cakes, which are then 
brushed to remove any adhering grit or dirt, broken 
into picces with a mallet, ground to a fine powder in a 
mill, and sifted through a tine bolting sieve of brass 
wire. The charcoal is that of dog-wood, alder, or 
willow, and is carefully burnt, and is then reduced to 
powder as above. The sulphur is refined and ground 
to the same fineness as the other two ingredients. The 
three substances are then weighed out in the proper 
proportions, and mixed by placing them gradually in 
a wooden vessel. in alternate and equal layers, after 
which the whole is thoroughly and perfectly mixed 
together. The mixture is then sifted, and carefully 
ground to a paste with water, and pressed into a hard 
cake, which is next broken into pieces, granulated by 
agitation in parchment sieves, and after being glazed 
by friction, aud the dust separated, is dried with 
proper precantion in a stove heated to about a hundred 
degrees. Atthe Royal Mills, Waltham Abbey, the 
relative proportions of the ingredients are as follows: 
nitre, seventy-five; charcoal, fifteen; and sulphur, 
ten. 


To Boi. or Bake BEET Root.—Throw them into 
boiling water, and, if large, boil for two hours and a- 
half. Pare and serve them whole, or thickly sliced, 
and send melted butter to table with them. If you 
wish to bake the beet, lay it in a dish and let it remain 
in a gentle oven for four or five hours. 


Sponce CakeE.—Take five large, fresh eggs, break 
them one by one, separate the whites from the yolks, 
and beat the latter for ten minutes; then take the 
weight of five eggs in lump sugar tinely crushed, put 
in the sugar gradually, and beat it well together. In 
the meantime, have the whites whisked to quitea solid 
froth; add this to the yolks, and when they are well 
blended, have ready some flour (the weight of three 
eggs), which must be stirred into them gently. 
Flavour it with the grated rind of one lemon; pour 
the cake intu a mould that has been well buttered, and 
let it bake in a moderate oven forone hour. All the 
ingredients for a sponge cake must be of the very best 
quality, and the sugar and flour quite dry. 


To MAKE RataFria.—Black currants, stoned and 
crushed six pounds, cloves, half a dractim,; cinnamon, 
one drachm, proof spirits, two gallons and a-half; 
white suyar, four pounds and a-quarter; digest in a 
corked bottle for fourteen days, oceasionally shaking ; 
then strain, and filter through paper. A_ delicious 
liqueur. 


SoLpERtNG.—Soldera must be sclected in reference 
to their appropriate metals. ‘Thus, Tin-plates are 
soldered with an alloy consisting of from one to two 
parts tin with one of lead, /’cawter is soldered with a 
more fusible alloy, containing a certain proportion of 
bismuth, added to the lead and tin, Zron, Copper, and 
Drass are soldered with spelter, an alloy of zine and 
copper in nearly equal parts; Si/rer is soldered, some- 
simes with pure tin, but generally with silver- 
solder, an alloy consisting of five parts of silver, six of 
brass, and two of zinc; Zinc end Lead are soldered 
with an alloy of from one to two parts of lead with one 
tin; Platinum, with tine gold; Gold, with an alloy 
M silver and gold, or of eopper aud gold, &c. In all 
soldering processes, the following conditions must be 
observed, 1. The surfaces to be united must be entirely 
free trom oxide, bright, smooth, and level 2. The 
Cor oct of air must be excluded during the soldering, 
because it is apt to oxidise one or other of the surfaces, 
and thus to prevent the formation of an alloy at the 


points of union. This exclusion of air is effected in 
various ways, The locksmith encases in loom the ob- 
jects of iron or brass that he wishes to subject toa 
soldering heat ; the silversmith and brazier mix their 
respective solders with moistened borax powder; the 
coppersmith and tinman apply sal ammoniac, resin, or 
both, to the cleaned metallic surface, before using the 
soldering iron to fuse them together with the tin alloy. 


Potato Ripsons.—Cut the potatoes into slices, 
rather less than an inch thick, free from the skins, and 
then pare round and round in very thin and long rib- 
bons. Place them in a pan of cold water, and a short 
time before they are wanted on table, drain them from 
the water. Fry them in hot lard, or good dripping, 
until they are quite crisp and browned; and dry them 
en a soft cloth, pile them on a hot dish, and season 
them with salt and cayenne in fine powder. 


Marine Give.—A solution of caoutchoue fs first 
made, of good quality, with coal naptha, in the propor- 
tion of one pound of the former to five gallons of the 
latter. The caoutchouc is cut into thin shreds before 
being used, and the mixture is stirred until the caout- 
chouc is so dissolved as to bring it to the consistence of 
thick cream. One part by weight of the above-de- 
scribed solution, and two parts by weight of shellac 
are then put into an iron vessel. The whole is then 
heated and stirred until thoroughly amalgamated—and 
this substance is what is called marine glue. 


GINGERBREAD.—The following receipt pro- 
duces superior thin gingerbread. Flour,. one pound; 
carbonate of magnesia, quarter of an ounce; mix; add 
treacle, half a pound; moist sugar, quarter of a pound; 
melted butter, two ounces; tartaric acid, dissolved in 
a little water, one drachm. Make a stiff dough, then 
add powdered ginger and cinnamon (cassia), of each 
one drachm ; grated nutmeg, one onnce; set it aside 
for half-an-hour, and put it into the oven. It should 
not be kept longer than two or three hours, at the ut- 
most, before being baked. 


Srves.—The stye is strictly only a little boil, which 
projects from the edge of the eyelid. It is of a dark- 
red colour, much inflamed, and occasionally a great 
deal more painful than might be expected, considering 
its small size. It usually disappears of itself, after a 
little time, especially if some purgative medicine be 
taken. If the stye be very painful and inflamed, a 
small warm poultice of linseed meal, or bread and milk, 
must be laid over it, and renewed every five or six 
hours, and the bowels acted upon by a purgative 
draught, such as the following :—Take of Epsom salts, 
half an ounce; best manna, two drachms; infusion of 
senna, 6ix drachms; tincture of senna, two drachms; 
spearmint water, one ounce; distilled water, two 
ounces. Mix; and take three, four, or five table- 
spoonfuls. When the stye appears ripe, an opening 
should be made into it with the point of a large needle, 
and afterwards a little of the following ointment may 
be smeared over it once or twice a day. Ointment ;— 
Take of spermaceti, six drachms ; white wax, two 
drachms; olive oil, three ounces, Melt them together 
over a slow fire, and stir them constantly until they 
are cold. 

BLACK-LEAD PENcILS.—Melt together fine Cumber- 

land black-lead in powder and shellac. This compound 
is to be repeatedly powdered and remelted until of uni- 
form composition ; it is then sawn into slips, and 
mounted as usual. Pencils thus made are uniform, 
and of great strength, and there is no waste of mate- 
rials. 
A Goopv Gravy.—Chop fine some lean meat, an 
onion, some slices of carrot and turnip, and a little 
thyme and parsley; put these with half an ounce of 
butter into a saucepan, and keep them stirred until 
they are slightly browned, add a little spice, and water 
in the proportion of a pint to one pound of meat. 
Clear the gravy from scum, let it boil half an hour, 
then strain it for use. 

Brrrish CHAMPAGNE.— Brown sugar ten pounds, loaf 
sugur twelve pounds, water nine gallons, concrete acid 
of lemons, or crystallized tartaric acid, three-quarters 
of an ounce; dissolve by a gentle boil. Before it 
grows cold add nearly a pint of yeast and ferment. 
When the working is nearly over, add one gallon of 
perry and three pints of brandy. Bung it up for three 
months, then draw out a quart of the wine, dissolve 
one ounce of isinglass in it, pour it again into the cask, 
and in a fortnight bottle it off, putting a lump of 
sugar into each bottle. If desired to be pink, put 
one ounce of cochineal into the cask when the wine 
is first put in. 2. Take three gallons of water and 
nine pounds of raw sugar, boil the water and sugar 
half an hour, skim it clean, and then pour the boiling 
liquor upon one gallon of currants, picked from the 
stalks, but not bruised; when cold work it for two 
days with half a pint of ale yeast, afterwards filter it 
through flannel into a clean cask with @ quarter of @ 
pint of isinglass finings. When it bas done working, 
bung it up, let it stand a month, then bottle it, putting 
a lump of loaf sugar into each bottle. This wine is of 
a pink or a white colour, according as red or white 


currants have been used. 


VARIETIES, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT, 


LET our repentance be a lively will, a firm resolu- 
tion, Complaints and mourning over past errors ayail 
nothing. 

In Turkey, whenever a shopkeeper is convicted of 
telling a lie, his house is painted black, to remain so 
for a month. 'f there were such a law in force in 
this country, what a sombre and gloomy appearance 
some of our cities would present.—American Puper. 


A TuouGnt.— From the moment we draw the first 
breath of life, our names are enrolled in the register 
of death. One is almost tempted to become a convert 
to the practice of the Thracians, who wept beside the 
cradle, and danced around the grave. 


THE hearth is childhood’s seminary ; for it is here 
that the important duties of life are learned. It is 
important, because it is universal ; the humblest cot in 
all the land has its eacred hearth; and the maxims 
here inculcated become woven with the web of after- 
life, and give it colour, texture, and form. 


It’s Wnat You Sprenp.—'' It’s what the'll spend, 
my son,” said a sage old Quaker, “ not wiiat thee’ll 
make, which will decide whether thee’ll be rich or 
not.” The advice was trite, for it was Franklin’s in 
another shape:—‘‘ Take care of tle pennies, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves.” But it cannot 
be too often repeated. Men are continually indulging 
in small expenses, saying to themselves it's only a 
trifle, yet forgetting that the aggregate is serious, that 
even the sea-shore is made up of petty grains of sand. 


Fetton.—When Felton, upon his examination at 
the Council Board, deciared, as he had always done, 
that. no man living had instigated him to the murder 
of the Duke of Buckingham, the Bishop of London 
said to him, “ If you will not confess, you must go to 
the rack.” The man replied, “If it must be so, I 
know not whom I may accuse in the extremity of the 
torture; Bishop Laud, perhaps, or any lord at this 
board.” ‘ Sound sense,” observed the excellent Sir 
Michael Forster, “iu the mouth of an enthusiast and 
a ruffian.” 


Curious Fraup or Gentus.—It is recorded of an 
ancient king of Egypt—one of the Ptolemies — that he 
employed a celebrated architect to build a magnificent 
light-house, for the benefit of shipping, and ordered 
an inscription in honour of himself to be engraved on 
it. The architect, it is said, though inwardly coveting 
the honour of such a record for himscl/, was obliged to 
comply, but made the inscription upon plaster re- 
sembling stone, but of perishable substance. In the 
course of years this crumbled away, and the next 
generation saw another inscription, recording the 
name, not of the king, but of the architect, which had 
been secretly engraved on the durable stone below. 


SoctaAL OBLIGATIONS.—In speaking of the duties 
we owe society, and the sins we may commit against 
it, I cannot forbear to advert to the disposition to can- 
dour, liberality, and tolerance in judging of the 
opinions and sentiments of others, and to warn you 
against the opposite spirit—that of dogmatism, un- 
charitableness, and self-sufficiency. This isa most un- 
comfortable fault, to which all are liable, but especially 
the young. Their own opinions are, most of them, 
derived from tradition, not examination. They are, 
therefore, implicit and undoubted, Having never in- 
vestigated the grounds of their own sentiments, they 
are ignorant of the reasons there may be for the oppo- 
site. Setting up their own opinions as truth, all 
others, of course, seem heresy. They are ignorant of 
the great facts that we live in a world of probabilities. 
not of certainties. It is impossible, then, for any 
human being to be infallibly sure that he is right on 
uny subject, beyond any narrow limits of the senses, of 
cousciousness, and of memory. This being the case, 
it requires a great deal of principle, a great deal of 
fairness, and @ great deal of good fecling to behave 
right under it.—ZLurnap. 

Srna1.—In about an hour and a half from the time 
we left the convent, we reached the top,—the “ grey 
top” of Sinai, while the great body of the mountain is 
of red granite, this is of grey. Whether from decay 
or the peculiarity of the original formation, I do not 
know, the granite appeared laminated on the top, 8a 
that we were able to split off some slices with the help 
of our hammers, of perhaps an inch in thickness. 
With these exfoliated fragments we filled our bags or 
pockets, thinking it worth our while to carry home 
with us specimens of that mountain which * burned 
with fire,” and on which Jehovah himself descended. 
The wind was strovg and the air cold, 80 we took 
shelter under part of the low wall at the entrance to 
one of the chapels. While the monk who was with 
us was strikiug a light and preparing coffee, we were 
gazing en the scene, and writing a few short letters 
to friends, dated “the top of Sinai.” I had taken 
with me the Ten Commandments in the original, on a 
large sheet, and, spreading it out, I read over the law 
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upon the summit of that mountain, where it had been 
given three thousand five hundred years before. The 
cold and the driving wind were considerable hin- 
drances, and more than once my tables of the law 
were on the point of being torn in pieces and carried 
away, but I accomplished my purpose. It was inter- 
esting at the time: nor is it less so in recollection. 
The day was not clear; mists were rising in the hori- 
zon, so that we did not see far off. But we saw the 
‘‘ercat and terrible w iderness” around us, and it was 
&@ vision of more utter barrenness and desolation than 
we had ever seen or fancied. No soft feature in the 
landscape to mitigate the unbroken horror. No green 
epot, no tree, no flower, no rill, no lake, but dark 
brown ridges, red peaks, like pyramids of solid fire. No 
rounded hillocks or soft mountain curves, such as one 
secs even in the ruggedest of home scenes—but mon- 
strous and misshapen cliffs—rising tier above tier, and 
surmounted here and there by some spire-like summit, 
eerrated for miles into ragged grandeur, and grooved 
from head to foot by the winter torrents that had 
swept down like bursting water spouts, tearing their 
naked loins, and cutting into the very veins and 
sinews of the fiery rock.—Donar. 

Ilow Tue Swiss Live.—As much as anything I 
am surprised at the places deemed habitable and 
actually inhabited. On the sides of mountains, on 
the edges of precipices, upon steeps which the chil- 
dren of the plain would hesitate to climb as a feat of 
daring, are seen, not single houses alone, but groups of 
them, and large neighbourhoods. Indeed, half the 
people of Switzerland seem to love to live on shelves, 
and I suppose they can crawl along the perpendicular 
places by some such provision as the flies have ; other- 
wise, it is dificult to see how they ascend and de- 
ecend. And how children are brought up I can’t 
imagine. I shon!d expect four out of five, the mo- 
ment they stepped out of the door, to fall down into 
some lake or gorge. Yet the population continues to 
increase and maintain its numbers. They are children 
of the air. They are for ever surrounded by moun- 
tains, than which nothing is more beautiful and no- 
thing more sublime, except the clouds that solemnly 
sweep their tops, and bold mysterious communion 
with them.— E/more. 

Laws oF DanoMEY.—The criminal law is brief and 
severe, Treason, cowardice, adultery, and murder are 
punished with deqth. Tie mayor of a village or 
district can proclaim a court by prostrating and kissing 
the ground; the culprit can be tried by an assembly of 
caboceers. If condemned to death, he is handed over 
to the milgan or chief executioner, who is the highest 
person in the State; if to slavery, to the mayo, or 
grand vizier, who has the second power; but in all 
cases the verdict must receive confirmation from the 
throne, and the sentence must be executed at the 
capital, and notice given of it by the public crier in 
the market. Civil suits are almost as complicated as 
in Westminster Ifall, and are as often artificially pro- 
longed. There is no need of lawyers here. Every 
negro appears as subtle as an attorney in sharp prac- 
tice, and as eloquent as a Q.C. What do you think of 
this, for example? A man has a fowl killed by 
another man’s dog. After three years have elapsed he 
enters his indictment, suing, not only for the fowl 
itself, but for t e eggs which it would have laid, and 
for the chickens which it would have batched in those 
three years.— IVest Africa. 

Signs or Storm.—Among the many true or sup- 
posed indications of weather changes, the lunar phe- 
nomenon sometimes observed by a double appearance 
was regarded as a sign of approaching storm. Thus 
speaks and is answered Sir Patrick Spence, in the old 
ballad :— 

Mak’ haste, mak’ haste, my merrie men all, 
Our gude ship sails the morn: 
Oh, say not so, my master dear, 
For I fear a deadly storm. 
Late, late yestreen I saw the new moon 
With her old moon in herarm, 
And I feur, I fear, my master dear, 
That we may come to harm. 
This appearance is also beautifully described by 
Shelley :— 
Like the young moon, 
When on the summit limits ef the night 
Her white shell trembles amiQcrimson air, 
And whilst the sleeping tempegt gathers might, 
Doth, as the herald of its com g, bear 
The ghost of its dead mother, whose dim form 
Bends in dark ether from her infant's chair. 


And in a ballad by Longfellow is the following :— 


Then up and spake an old sailor, 
Had sail’d the Spanish main, 

“T pray theo, put into yonder port, 
For | fear a hurricane. 

“Last night the mov had a golden ring, 
And to-night n0 moon we ce;"— 

The skipper he blew a whiff from b s pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laugh'd he 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS: 
WITTY AND HUMOROUS 
TOUGIL 

Prosecuting Attorney.—* Mr. Parks, state, if you 
please, whether you have ever known the defendant to 
foll any profeesion ” 

‘‘Ife’s been a professor ever since I have known 
him. 

“ Professor of what ?” 

* Of religion.” 

“You don't understand me, Mr. Parks. 
he do.” 

‘Generally what he pleases.’* 

“Tell the jury, Mr. Parks, what the defendant fol- 
lows.” 

“Gentlemen of the jury, the defendaut follows his 
friends when they go to a public-house to drink.” 

“Mr. Parks, this kind of prevarication will not do 
here. Now state how the defendant supports him- 
self.” 

“T saw him last night support himself against a 
lamp-post.” 

“ May it please your honour, this witness has shown 
a disposition to trifle with the court.” 

Judge: ‘“ Mr. Parks, state, if you know anything 
about it, what the defendant's occupation is.” 

‘Occupation, did you say ?” 

Counsel: Yes, what is his occupation ?” 

“Tf I ain't mistaken, he occupics a garret some- 
where in town.” 

That's atl, Mr. Parks.” 

Cross-examined: * Mr, Parks, I understood you to 
say that the defendant is a professor of relivion. Does 
his practice correspond with his profession ?” 

“I never heard of any correspondence or letters 
passing between them.” 

“You said something about his propensity for drink- 
ing. Does he drink hard?” 

“No, I think he drinks as easy a8 any man I ever 
saw.” 

‘One more qnestion, Mr. Parks. You have known 
the defe: dant a long time; what are his habits—loose, 
or otherwise ?” 

“ The one he’s got on now, I think, is rather tight 
under the arins, and too lung-waisted for the fashion.” 

“ You can take your seat, Mr. urks.” 


What does 


Best Secoxps.—“ Second thonghts are best.” 


Tne Worvp’s Opinion.—A mean man is a person 
with a small income who lives within it. 


ANIMAL CLoTHING.—The horse's coat is the gift of 
nature; but a tailor very often makes a coat for an 
ass. 


Hint on Heacttu.—For air and exercise too many 
young ladies resort almost exclusively tc the piano. 


THE Most HoNouRABLE ORDER OF THE BATII.— 
To order a bath, and pay for it at the time of giving 
the order. 


Iris good always to pick a hole in your neighbour's 
coat; if it be understood that you can provide him 
with a better one. 


WuatT man is there who would purchase sausages, 
if he could get them anywhere else, in Cateaton 
Street? 

A PoticeMaAN descended an area, was admitted into 
the kitchen, and finding nothing else to allay his 
anger, collared an eel. 


“ALL is not gold that glitters,” as the slug said to 
the shiny beetle. When the wild goose related this 
to the porpoise, the latter answered, ‘* Neither are we 
fish because we swim.” 


Why isa sot so generally called adrunken dog? Is 
it not by reason of the kabit which most dogs have 
of getting under the table ? 


PRENTICE, of the Louisville Journal, has received 
from his friends a new over-coat. He is as enthusi- 
astic about it as a boy in his first boots, and says, “ It 
fits us as well as if we had been melted and poured 
into it."— American Pauper. 


Sampo lost a dog, the tail of which he finally found 
and recognized lying in the street in front of a sau- 
sage-shop, upon which the darkey exclaimed, as he 
pointed to certain well-filled skins hanging in the win- 
dow, while he held ap Carlo’s tail, “I won't say 
nuffen agin dat ere sausage-shop, but I know where 
my dog is.".—New York Paper. 

A LIEUTENANT-COLONEL in one of the Irish regi- 
ments in the French se) vive was dispatched by the 
Duke of Berwick from Fort Kell, to the King of 
France, with a compla nt relating to some irregulari- 
ties that had happened in the regiment. Hi- Majesty, 

with some emotion of mind, told him that the Irish 
troops gave him more uneasiness than all his forces 
besides, Sir,’ said the officer, ‘all your Majesty's 
enemies make the same complaint.” 


Many flowers are expressive of the most delicate 
sentiment; but which of them has the heart of a 
cabbage ? 


AN ingenuous youth said, he shonld like to go to 
scheol in Scotland, because he understood it was the 
land of cakes. 


Winter Apvice TO YounGa Lapirs.—Thin shoes 
lead to dairy feet; damp feet bring on a cough; a 
cough may tenninate in a coffin. 


Fast young men emoke a great deal, for it is the 
nature of a rake to have a quantity of weeds about 
him. 

A PLEASANT LECTURE ON THE GASES. 
Twas at our Institution, ‘ere its star had sunk in debt, 
I sat a solemn lecture out, as [ remember yet; 
I been there alone, on me it misht have held no spe’), 
Dut that night it was my good fortune to sit next sweet 
Mary Bell 
The Chairman took his seat, and then the Lecturer began 
On acids and on alkalies (the customary plan); 
I did not hear a word, b-cause I did not care to quell 
My strong desire for confidential chat with Mary Bell 
ITe talked a deal of learning, of the evils that mizht hap, 
From gases termed mephitic, did that poor old dreary 
chap; 
With sulphuretted hydrogen he raised a fearful sme!) ; 
I should have been annoyed, but I sat c!ose to Mary Pell. 
When, in the Florence oil-flask he exploded mingled gas, 
I'd often seen the trick before, as every school-boy has: 
Dut it never pleased 8» much as when, her terror tu dispe), 
I closely pressed the slender form of startled Mary Bell! 


Within a jar of deadly gas, with scientifle nous, 

He cast (oh, cruel man!) a@ little struggling bright-cyed 
mouse, 

Which raised its feeble russet paws, then, suffocated, fell, 

While a sympathetic shudder passed o'er gentle Mary 
Bell! 

He told us how potassium, thrown on water, would ignite; 

A fact, I fancy, some of us knew long before that night. 

His joke about the Thames on fire I'd heard another tell, 

Yet I applauded, for it seemed to please my Mary Bell. 

When the iron in the oxygen threw coruscations bright, 

They gleamed on Mary's eyes of jet and teeth of dazzling 
white 

I cheered, though thinking not of gas, for oh! my heart 
could tell 

What incandescent atmosphere was that of Mary Bell 

When the lecturer conciuded with a little quiet fuss 

About our kind attention, (twas not much he bad from 
us,) 

His audience seemed rejoiced ‘twas o'er, as out ther 
rushed, pell-mell; 

The only two who thought it short were I and Mary Dell. 


HovsewiFery.—An ancient art, said to have beer. 
fashionable among young girls and wives, but now en- 


tirely out of use, or practised only by the poorcs: 
orders 

A PITILosoriER and a wit were crossing from Dover 
to Calais, when @ high swell rising, the philosopher 
seemed under great apprehensions lest he should go to 
the bottom, ‘ Why,” observed the wit, ‘that wil 
snit your genius to the letter; as for me, you know I 
am only for skimming the surface.” 


A TALE OF Woe.—I clasped her tiny handin mine, 
I clasped her beauteous form, I vowed to shield her 
from the wind, and from the world’s cold storm. She 
set her beautevus eyes on mine, the tears did wildly 
flow; and with her tiny lips she said,—‘t You stupid? 
let me go.” 


A scRUPULOUS old !ady, who observed that, from the 
number of people who bathed in it, the sea along thie 
coast must be very dirty, was consoled by the observa- 
tion of her sharp nephew, who said that he had that 
morning seen the sea washing all along the shore. 


DENTIST FOR A MENAGERIE.—The following adver- 
tisement, probably intended as a puff, was published 
recently in a local journal, by the proprietor of a 


| menagerie exhibiting at a fair held there:—*" The di 


rector is desirous of tinding a dentist with sufficient 
skill and courage to stop a decayed tooth for the arc: 
lion. The director is regardless of the expense, as to 
lion suffers greatly from the pain he endures.” 


Common Trtncs.—It is a common thing for 8 wil 
whose husband comes home late from a dinner-prrts 
to be told, “* Myd-ear I shureyou porriononr I shelirsto- 
gerriway.”—It is a common thing for men who * won't 
detain you a minute” to hold you by the button-hole 
for more than an hiour.—It is a common thing for an 
undergraduate to discover aficr a wine-party that he 
has taken too much coffee.—It is a common thing 
upon one’s entrance into what are advertised as “ quiet 


lodgings,” to find them tenanted already by a troup uf 
| squalling children and an aiuateur cornopean. 
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NEW AND ORIGINAL MUSIC. 


Song—Chose Deantiful Bells. 


WORDS BY WATKIN WILLIAMS, COMPOSED BY W. H. MONTGOMERY. 


1. Those beau - tiful belis, whose 
Not 2a. -». Ast time. 2nd time. 2. Those beau - tiful bells, re 
PPP Both Pedals down. Repeat fF 


me- lo - dy swells, O’er the green meadows,and down in 
- mind one of spells, En - trancing with bliss as their har-mo - ny tells, 


the dells, Ringing out cheer-i-ly, pealing out mer-ri- ly, 
On thewindsrushing-ly, mu -sic comes gushingly, 
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List to thestrain of those beau-ti- fal bells, Why arethey ring - ing— jcy-ous-ly fling -ing Notes of rare sweet -ness, 

Borne from the tonguesof those beau-ti- ful bells, Nowsoft-ly7 steal - ing thenlouder pealing, A - wake-ning the chords of 


9-4 


4 
ON CN  ettard. 
hap -pi-gess bringing? ‘Tis nothing sadd’ning, but something gladd’ning, Now ring - ing out from those beau -ti-ful bells. 
rap -tu-Pous feel-ing! | Ban-ish-ing sad -ness, ring-ing out glad-ness, Heart stringsaretouch’dby those beau - ti-ful bells. 
tempo 
ll e . 
Ding, dong, dinging! mer-ri-ly ringing! There’sjoy in the peal of those boau-ti-ful bells! Ding, dong, dinging! 
PPP Both Pedals down. 
mer -ri-ly ringing! There’s joy in the peal of those beanti - ful bells! — — —~ Sea. 
f ppp Both Pedals down. Ri - - 
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